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PREFACE. * 
I am happy to submit the following eſsay to 
the public, after a second enquiry into the 
subject; because I conceive that it has enabled 
me to present those who wish to cultivate the 
study with some very eſsential improvements. 
I will not deny that I was pleased with the ap- 
probation which the Epitome received; but it 
was in consequence of some severe, and not very 
candid, strictures on that little compend, that 1 
was induced to turn my thoughts a second time 
entirely to the subject: so true is the adage, 
Nihil est tam grave quin amicum feceris. 
Among the chief improvements will be 
found an attempt to trace the principles of rea- 
soning up to their highest source, in order to 
discover where reasoning begins, how far it 
serves us, and where it ends: an examination 
of familiar reasoning, to shew that the prin- 
ciples of reasoning are invariably the same, 
whether stated in a familiar, or a syllogisti- 
cal order; and, to render the analysis obvious, 
in whatever order of language the reasoning be 
a2 | 
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expreſsed, the abstract principles will appear in 
different types: the doctrine of mood and 
figure proved useleſs, and another system sub- 
stituted: complex, and conjunctive syllogisms 
exploded: The ancient doctrine of sophisms 
proved futile, and more simple means of de- 
tecting fallacy offered, Kc. : 
The praxis is illustrated by quotations n 
Locke, Johnson, Hume, Addison, Pope, &c. 
of those who are no more, and a great variety 


of writers still labouring in the vineyard of 


literature. While I have considered it eſsential 
to be concise, in a work of this kind, I have 
carefully endeavoured to avoid obscurity ; and 


T conceive it an object of some importance, 


that these improvements have not greatly in- 


creased the bulk of the work. 


After carefully revising the whole, and duly 
attending to every hint that has come to my 
knowledge, by whatever motive dictated, I have 
ventured to reverse the word DRALLoc, and now 
humbly deliver, at the bar of criticism, this little 
piece under my real name, in as perfect a state 
as Iam _—_ of making it. 
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| ESSENTIALS oP LOGIC. 


" FE THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 


| Containing a Short definition of the subject, and 
treating of the several kinds of ideas. 


L OGIC, a word derived from the Greek 
Ayo, originally signified the art of reasoning ;* 
but, is now used as the sign of a science com- 
prehendin g the theory of the human under- 
standing, and the provticat rudiments of mental 


CER | 


The extent of this subject, in its most enlarg- 
ed sense, is vast in the extreme, since it is em- 
ployed about all ideas of which the mind is sus- 
ceptible, together with their modes, their rela- 
tions, their predicaments, and combinations; but 
as this eſsay is intended to simplify this compli- 
cated science, and to reduce its most useful max- 
ims * so small a compaſs as to render them 
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of advantage to those who cannot submit to the 
severe and intense application neceſsary to a tho- 
rough acquaintance with all its minutiæ, let us, 
without further preliminary, first take a brief 
view of ideas. f 


The word idea, according to the original 
meaning, signifies the form or the shape of a thing, 
but now represents only the notion of an object, a 
circumstance, or a relation, as existing in the mind. 


Ideas are of two kinds: the first are called 
ideas of sensation, because they are received 
through the medium of one or more of the senses. 
An idea of sensation is an effect produced in the 
mind, by the presentation of some object to one or 
more of the senses. Such are our notions of cold- 
neſs, whiteneſs, sour, scent, and sound. Now, 
though we know of no physical change, which 
the objects exciting these notions effect within us, 
certain it is, that when we have once felt, seen, 
tasted, smelt, or heard any thing, though the 
exciting object be instantly removed from us, a 
consciousneſs of the eſfect which its presence pro- 
duced still remains with us. — These representa- 
tions, then, or remembrances, thus remaining in 
the mind, which we are able to revolve in our 
thoughts, and contemplate at our will, are called 
ideas of sensation. | 
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Notions of the second claſs are called ideas of 
reflection, because they are generated in the mind 
by contemplating, compounding, or comparing the 
ideas we have previously obtained by sensation. 
As when we recollect to have been revolving, or 
examining, one or more ideas, we find that this 
operation produces a new idea, called thinking, 
and the very discovery of this new idea presents 
to the mind another, called perception. If, after 
comparing two or more ideas, we cannot obtain 
the complete satisfaction we expected, the uncer- 
tainty, in which the mind remains, introduces 
the idea of doubt; but, if the result of the enqui- 
ry amount to something which approaches to- 
wards certainty, it terminates in the idea of be- 
lief. Of this claſs are knowing, willing, reason- 
ing, relation, &c. Now all our ideas must be 
either of the one or of the other, of these two 


claſses. 
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Ideas are either simple or complex. A simple 


idea, whether of sensation or reflection, presents 
but one uniform, indivisible character to the mind, 
which will not admit of plurality; nor can it pos- 
sibly be perceived to contain two different na- 
tures. Such are all those before mentioned. All 
simple ideas of sensation the mind paſsively re- 
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ceives from external objects, and all simple ideas 
of reflection are generated in the mind by its own 
operations. Of these two kinds of simple mate- 
rials is composed the whole fabric of human 
knowledge. 3355 

Though the mind cannot alter one simple 
idea, and paſsively receives most of them by sen- 
sation, yet it connects two or more simple ideas, 
of the same kind, or of various kinds, and so 
firmly unites them under one name, as to be able 


to manage them as trattably for its own accom- 


modation, and for the purpose of informin g others, 


as though they were one simple idea, and had 
not been made up of several parts. 


Thus the mind being poſseſsed of the simple 
idea of unity, or one, adds another unit to it, 
and then another, when, having combined them 


under the term three, it finds that combination $0 


united, as easily managed as a simple unit, or 
one: then, by adding three more, it joins the 
two combinations under the term six; and, by 
placing thereto another three, forms the compo- 
sition, collected and united under the term nine; 
and so with all the various combinations of 


numbers. 
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All these mental unions are called complex 
ideas; and the mind arbitrarily composes them 
at its will. It also unites simple ideas of various 
Kinds, as the simple idea one being joined to the 4 
simple idea will, or volition, forms the combi- 
nation unanimity;F and this is called a complex 
idea of reflection. 


* The celebrated Joux HoxNE Tooxz, Esq. to whom the 
world is much indebted for many valuable hints, in his book, 
entitled EITEA ITTEPOENTA, says, pages 49, 50, I think, 

„ had Mr. Locks sooner been aware of the inseparable connec- 
tion between words and knowledge, he would not have talk- 
6 ed of the composition of ideas; but would have seen that it was 
« only a contrivance of language : and the only composition 
&« was in the terms; and, consequently, that it was as improper 
« to Speak of a complex idea, as it would be to call a constellation 
« a complex star. We shall, however, the better to be under- 
stood, apply the complexity either to the term or the ideas, as 
the occasion may invite ; and this is tne more neceſsary, as there 
are an infinite number of simple ideas and combinations for 
which there are no names, | 

1 Here the composition is evidently in the term also. It 
might, perhaps, be thought, that the complex term unanimity 
comprizes more than the simple ideas unity and wolition, as im- 
plying several persons, whose agreement the complex term 
unanimity denotes; but, let it be observed, that the combi- : 
nation is here considered as an abstract attribute, bearing no re- 
lation to its subject whatsoever. Let those, however, who be- 
lieve that a better example might be found, make the attempt, 
and perhaps they will discover, that it is not so eaſy a matter 
to find a combination purely intellectual, wherein all the simple 
Parts can be distinctly nnn 


"SI 
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Besides the infinite number of complex ideas, 
or combinations of simple ideas, united like par- 
cels, containing a variety of goods, the readier 
to be reviewed in the warehouse of the under- 
standing, and the easier to be conveyed to others 
under a single denomination, to avoid the trou- 
ble and difficulty of enumerating the particular 
articles each parcel contains; — besides these, Isay, 


most external objects produced both by nature 
and by art, contain similar collections of simple 
appearances, which the mind paſsively receives; 


e. g. the objects of a number of these simple ideas 
are united in an orange, and, though existing in 
one subject, so distinct are they, and diverse 
from each other, that they reach the sensorium, 
or seat of the soul, through different mediums of 
sensation. The colour, which is completely dis- 


tinct from the taste, makes its way through the 


eye; the taste, through the palate; the smell, 


through the olfactory organs; the solidity, by 


means of the touch. Now, these four dis- 
tinct objects, than which, no notions can more 
widely differ from each other, are all, with many 
others, resident in one subject, namely, an orange, 
and form a natural combination, similar to one of 
those artificial compositions formed by the mind 
for its own accommodation. The idea of an 
orange is, therefore, a complex idea sensation. 
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Of this claſs are a house, a man, a town, a 
ship, and all other objects of sensation, which 
present to the mind two or more distinct ideas, 
united in one subject. It may be neceſsary also 
to observe, that these four objects of perception, 
combined in an orange, could never be introdue- 
ed to the notice of the soul, but through the me- 
dium of the respective organs fitted for their in- 
troduction ;* for, if any one of these organs were 
wanting, all the remaining senses united could 
never inform the mind of that idea so shut out. 
Thus, if a man were born blind, his organs of 
tasting, feeling, smelling, &c. never could in- 
form him of the colour of an orange, .and, could 
he neither smell nor taste, his sight could give 
him no idea of its flavour. 


8 


_— 
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* Mr. Locxz, in his Eſsay, pages 83 and 84, vol. I. ſays, 
« T think it is not poſsible for any one to imagine any other qualities 
« in bodies, howsoever constituted, whereby they can be taken 
« notice of, besides sounds, tastes, smells, visible and tangible 
„ qualities.— And he that will not set himself proudly at the 
„ top of all things, but will consider the immensity of this 
« fabric, and the great variety that is to be found in this little 
„ and inconsiderable part of it, which he has to do with, may 
« be apt to think, that in other mansions of it, there may be 
« other, and different intelligent beings, of whose faculties he 
has as little knowledge or apprehension, as a worm shut up 
in one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the senses or understand- 
% ing of a man,” 
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Having briefly shewn that a simple idea of 
gensation is an indivisible image in the mind, of 
something which exists without; that a simple 
idea of reflection is an indivisible representation 
of some action of the mind within itself; that a 
complex idea of sensation is a combination of 
effects produced in the mind by one external sub- 
ject, in which the objects of many simple ideas 
are combined; and that a complex idea of reflec- 
tion is an aſsemblage of simple ideas generated in 
the mind, and united under one name by the mind 
itself; let us now take a view of the mind, em- 
ployed in the economy and formation of its fac- 


titious ns. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of the operations of the mind, in the formation ff 
its 4deas-' © 


1.  OF- ABSTRACTION. . - 
ABSTRACTION is the act of detaching, in 


imagination, one or more of the component parts, 
from an aſsociation of ideas, whose objects, out. 
of the mind, may be indivisible, Thus, when 
we take into consideration the yellow colour of an 
orange only, dropping, or disregarding the taste, 
the smell, the density, time, place, circumstance, 
&c. we perform that operation of the mind called 
abstraction, and the idea of the colour considered 
alone, is called an e aa, | 2 


U. OF GENERALIZATION. 


The moment we begin to enlarge the det of 
that particular yellow colour perceived in an 
orange, by extending it to the colour seen in a 
lemon, a pine- apple, braſs, gold, or any other 
substance in which that colour may be perceiv- 
ed, so as not to consider it as a particular and dis- 
tinct colour in each individual object, but as one 
colour, though perceived to be resident, with 
some little difference, (which the mind does not 
notice,) in a variety of subjects the moment, 
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I say, we so enlarge it, we perform that opera- 
tion of the mind, called generalization; and the 
idea, so abstracted and enlarged, is called an 
abstract general idea. 


Again, having abstracted the idea of body 
from all particular maſses of matter, throwing 
aside, or disregarding its colour, figure, size, 
time, place, relation, &c. the mind views it as 
a naked, abstract, general idea; abstract, because 
it is considered by the mind stripped of all mode 
and figure, without which it cannot physically 
exist; and general, because, in this naked soli- 
tude of abstraction, it comprehends, and is equal- 
[ly applicable to all bodies, animate and inanimate, 
and exhibits no difference between a man, a stone, 
a house, a clock, or the whole orb itself. This 
is one of the most general abstract ideas the mind 
is capable of forming. The idea of life, also ab- 
stracted from body, and enlarged, so as to com- 
prise that principle in all animated beings, is 
another of our most general abstract ideas. 


IH. OF COMPOSITION. 


| Now these two, abstract, general ideas, name» 
ly, body and life, being joined together by the 
mind, lose their respective names, and form a 
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complex, abstract, generai idea, under the term 
animal ; complex, because it is made up of a plu- 
rality of ideas; abstract, because it takes away, 
for its own consideration, life and body from all 
the other qualities neceſsary to the distinction of 
every living creature; and general, because it 
includes all living beings, without noticing any 
difference between them. 


To these may be added, either the idea fer- 
restrial, aquatic, volatile, or amphibious, and thus 
would be composed the complex, abstract, general 
idea of one of those ranks of beings. 


Something like this might be attempted to 
compose moral and intellectual aſsociations of 
ideas; as courage, faith, hope; charity, compaſsion, 
gratitude, &c. may be said to compose virtue ; * 


os 


= 


* As the names, by which mental compositions, or aſsocia- 
tions of ideas are denoted, do not now (whatever might have 
been the practice in the primitive languages) contain a catalogue 
of the contents of each parcel, or aſsociation, in most instances, 
it is impofsible to effect an analysis, i. e. to separate and arrange 
the simple materials composing each combination, or, accord- 
ing to the idea of Mr. Hozne Tooks, it is extremely difficult 
to discover the true meaning of each abbreviation ; for such he 
considers every single word which either represents a combina- 
tion of ideas, or stands as the sign of a number of other words, 
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but, unfortunately, we are so little acquainted 
with the component parts of such combinations, 
that it is hardly poſsible ever to effect it with any 


tolerable certainty. 


IV. OF COMPARISON. 


a 


When the mind exhibits to its own view, 
two, or more ideas, and is employed in examin- 
ing their agreement or disagreement with each 
other, it performs the operation of comparison; 
as when we consider the difference of colour, 
bulk, flavour, &c. between an orange and a pine- 
apple; certain incidents, with a reference to dif- 
ferent periods of time and place; men's conduct, 
with respect to religious, moral, or legal precepts, 
&c. From these, and similar actions of the mind, 
arise all our relative ideas of greater, leſs, earlier, 
later, better, worse, and the like, 


Thus having seen, first, that abstraction is 
the taking away of one, or more ideas, from 
others, with which they are naturally, or artifi- 
cially combined ; secondly, that generalization is to 
enlarge an abstract idea, so as to make it the men- 
tal pattern of all similar objects, though found 
resident in a variety of subjects, differing widely 
in every other respect; thirdly, that composition 


— 
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is the joining of two or more ideas, or collec- 
tions of ideas, and uniting them under one name: 
fourthly, that comparison consists in examin- 
ing the agreement, or. disagreement, between 
two or more ideas; let us now enquire what is 
understood by substance, in which the objects 
of most of our simple ideas are resident, 


CHAPTER III. 


Of eubstances in general, 
SUBSTANCE, in Latin s$ubstantta, [i. e. $16 

e Stans,] writers on this subject say, 7s a being 
that can subsist by itself, without dependence on any 

other created being. A house, a horse, wood, stone, 

water, fire, a spirit, a body, an angel, are all 

called substances.“ They also describe it to be 
the subject of modes or accidents. It cannot, 

they say, be annihilated, or utterly destroyed 
and reduced to nothing, but by the power of 


2 
PET 


| * Vide Watts's Logic, page 11. 
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God.* This point I will not contest ; but, though 
the eſsential support of those qualities which ex- 
cite simple ideas in us be no better understood 
than the nature of ire, Spirit, or life, yet we are 
convinced by the highest human evidence, that 
life, fire, body, and Spirit, differ entirely from each 
other. And we have not the least reason to be- 


2 


* 


* With due deference to those gentlemen, who are entitled 
to great respect for the services they have rendered mankind— 
with due deference, I say, to characters so truly respectable, I 
conceive that, ranking thus, fire, spirit, and angel, with groſs 
inert matter, under the common name substance, if it were 
Strictly philosophical, tends at least to create useleſs divisions, 
such as substance thinking, simple and compound substances; philosophi- 
cal, elementary, and vulgar substances; pure and mixt, &c. with all 
their deſinitions, which frequently overload the mind, and dis- 
courage the tyro in pursuit of useful information. Moreover, 
L have never yet witneſsed the existence of a spirit independent 
of body, for, though the mind be capable of abstricting spirit 
from matter, and be able to consider it as an independent being, 
who can prove that it has any distinct existence in rerum natura ? 
If the thinking, or cogitative being, independent of body, be call- 


' ed a substance, because the mind is capable of contemplating it 


Separate, and entirely detached from matter, then all our ab- 
stract ideas, such as the colour of an orange, the white obſerv- 
able in snow, and every other mode which can be divided from 
its subject in thought, may, for the same reason, be called sub- 
etances; but none of theſe objects have, I presume, been 


found to exist in nature totally independent of body, and there- 


fore cannot be said to exist without dependence on any other created 


being. | 
Animal 


Cs 
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lieve that they all poſseſs the common character 
by which they are claſsed, f. e. that Hey all exist 
without dependence on any other created being. We 
shall, therefore, rank only things consisting 
of what is generally understood by the term 
matter, as substances, and shall signify Spirit, life, 


* 


A | 
Animal vitality is called life, so is the power of increaſe in 


vegetables; but with far leſs reason than the motion of a bird in 
the air should be called galloping, because the motipn of a horse 
in full speed is so denominated. The nature of fire, too, is $0 
extremely abstruse, that, though it be generally considered as 
material,, it is by no means certain, whether it be of the com- 
mon maſs of matter, under peculiar modifications, or a 28 


substance, sui generis. 
A great deal has been said about fire quiescent, and fire in a 


State of action, without throwing any light on the mysterious 
nature of that principle. Fire is defined, by some, to be an union 
of infinitely small particles, Scarcely adhering to each other, and 
a body of motion. This, however, is fruitleſs speculation, 
Since we are not endued with organs fitted to clear up the mys- 
tery involved in such conjectures. 

It would be well, perhaps, were logicians and philozophers 
to acknowledge their ignorance of these and similar subjects, and 
(since nothing but Greek or Latin terms are admiſsible) rank 
them as non satis cognitæ res, or things not sufficiently known. 

Logic, being an art which should teach us to use to advantage 
the knowledge which is fairly within the reach of our faculties, 
ought not to be crowded with obscure subjects; and when they 
are neceſsarily noticed, care should be taken to shew how far our 

B 2 : know- 
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angels, fire, and space, should we have occasion 
to notice them by the term Subject, object, thing, 
or Being. 


— 


knowledge of them extends, and our ignorance of the rest should 
be frankly admitted. Were this maxim observed, we should 
have little to say, perhaps, about the substances, called Spirits, 
angels, &c. 2 

Space, indeed, has a better title to the term substance, ac- 
cording to this definition, for it s»bsists by itself without depend- 
ence on any other created being; but all that has been written on 
life, fire, &c. serves but little, perhaps, to elucidate the ideas 
these objects themselves present to the mind. It may, then, be 
fairly concluded, that he who is conscious of his own thoughts 
and perceptions, who has observed the effects of life in animals, 
noticed the increase of vegetation, who is able to distinguish space 
from body, and has observed the effects of fire, knows as much 
of the nature of these subjects, as though he had read all the 
learned conjectures of those who have wandered in the dark ex- 
panse beyond the confines of human knowledge, in search of 
theories for which there is no rational support. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of modes and Substance. 


BY reviewing what has been said about com- 
plex ideas, we shall soon have a clear notion of 
what is meant by modes. It has been said, that 
a number of simple objects co-exist in an orange; 
now as the orange itself is called a substance, be- 
cause it has an independent subsistence, so the 
simple objects which are resident in it, as colour, 
figure, a degree of solidity, &c. are called modes, 
because they cannot exist alone, and are 2 
ent on the substance.“ | 


lt cannot be denied, that the modes of a great part of the 
matter of which this world is composed are subject to conti- 
nual changes, as the abundant produce of vegetation annually 
demonstrates. The almost incredible quantity of grain, fruit, 
herbage, &c. which each season affords, forming a part of the 
food of men and other animals, is changed into animated sub- 
stance, or excerned with a total change of qualities; these ani- 
mals, after a ſhort period of existence, die, and their bodies are 
committed to the common maſs, where they must lose all the 
modes, properties, and attributes, of the animal body, before they 
can aſsume the modes and properties of duſt, or any other solid 
maſs. Moreover, the immense quantity of iron, lead, copper, 
&c, which is annually extracted from ores, and converted into 
B 3 - | | articles 
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Modes are eſ5ential or accidental. An eſsen- 
tial mode or attribute is that which is so neces- 


sary to the existence of, the subject, that it can- 


not be taken away without. destroying its very 
nature. Thus /ife is eſiential to a man, for, if he 
be deprived of it, he will be no longer a man, 
but a corpse. Fluidity is an eſsential mode of 
water, for, if it be congealed, it is no longer 
water, but ice. The particular figure of a needle, 
which is itself a mode of steel, comprises its ab- 


_— 


* 


articles of use and ornament; the quantities of wool, flax, hemp, 
silk, timber, &c. produced and manufactured; and, in fact, a 
prodigious variety of other things, which this earth produces, 
and about which labour is employed, would become superabun- 
dant, and the surface of this orb would be encumbered with its 
own produce, did not all such things suifer a gradual diſsolution, 
exactly equal to the product, till they, with all the modifications 


art and industry have given them, become a part of the common 


chaos. A portion of this colluvies, through the mediate power 
established by the Deity, in the mysterious and wonderful orga- 
nization of the world, is again aſsimilated with, and forms a 
great part of each succeeding tribe of beings. Some, indeed, 
aſsume their attributes rapidly, and as hastily suffer diſsolution ; 
others are extremely durable, and stand the test of ages without 
appearing to exhibit any visible marks of decay, as g/aſs and 
diamond, which have been called incorruptibles, yet modern 
philosophy proves that they differ from other things more pe- 
rishable, only as an insect, whose existence exceeds not two 
short hours of a summer's day, differs in point of longevity 
from the all-surviving raven, or the elephant, 
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solute existence, for destroy the figure by fusion, 
and it is no longer a needle, but a bit of steel: it 
might, however, be bright or ruſty, without af- 
fecting its nature as a needle, or a bit of steel. 
Brightneſs and rustineſs are, therefore, called 
accidental modes. The aptneſs of a needle to 
_ penetrate cloth and its capacity of taking a 
thread after it are called properties, and are im- 
mediately derived from its figure. 

Modes are also either absolute or relative. An 
absolute mode belongs to the subject itself, as an 
eye and a Sharp point are absolute modes of a nee- 
dle, but its largeneſs or smallneſs can exist only 
with relation to others with which it may be com- 
pared; these are, therefore, called relative modes. 
Logical writers have further divided modes into 
active, paſsive, natural, civil, moral, supernatu- 
ral, and many other claſses, but they only serve 
to encumber the mind, for he who knows the 
meaning of the words will be in no great danger 
of mistaking a natural for a moral mode, and 9 
I | pernatural ones so seldom occur, that the mind 
needs but little caution against errors on that head, 
Moreover, he who knows that action is the doing 
or performing something, and that paſsion is the 
bearing or receiving emething from external- 
agency, on perceiving a man hewing down a 
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tree with an axe, will readily discover that the 
man with his axe is active, and that the tree 1s 


completely paſsive. 


As by comparing two objects one with ano- 
| ther, we frequently become better acquainted 
| with both, let us now finally observe, that a sub- 

stance is in some degree to its modes, what a 

name is to a mental aſsociation of ideas, or, (as 

it has been called) a complex idea of reflection. 

The substance, which has a real existence in na- 

| ture, is a band of union to its modes. And a word, 

as an instrument of the mind, is a band of union 

to guch a certain number of simple perceptions, as 

; gocieties of men have united for their own accommo- 

dation. The modes in a natural substance are 

subject to many variations, but the substance, 

whatever it be, is still the same. So the simple 

perceptions in a mental combination, are subject 

to be changed by fashion and circumstances, but 

the name remains the ame. It would be very 

difficult to discover, exactly, all the various modes 

resident in some complex beings, and it would 

be no leſs difficult to point out the exact number 

of simple perceptions which are united in many 
intellectual aſsociations undef one name. 


— p 
_= * — 


* This is a source of error from which the Mathematical 
science is totally exempt. | 
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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER TI. 
Of words, 


: W oRDs, by which we 
mean articulate sounds, or aſsociations of let- 
ters, the representatives of such sounds, may 
be defined the principal vehicles, or signs, by 
which men communicate their thoughts to 
each other. Words, it has been said, are the 
daughters of the earth, and things are the sons of 
beaben. Language,” fays Dr. Johnson, “is 
only the instrument of science, and words are 
„but the signs of ideas.” A word, however, 
representing a trope, cannot be considered as the 
appropriate sign of the idea meant to be convey- 
ed. If, indeed, all words were the immediate 
and invariable signs of distinct ideas, it would 
be as easy to demonstrate a moral, legal, or phi- 
losophical question by the use of words, as to 
solve a mathematical problem by means of num- 
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bers. But a word often represents another word 
or words, is sometimes a substitute for a sentence, 
paragraph, or chapter, and is frequently used 
ornamentally, when it can hardly be said to sig- 
nify any distinct idea whatsoever. 


A numerical aſsociation may be easily ana- 


lized, i. e. first resolved into inferior combina— 
tions, and at last reduced to simple units; these 
also may be readily joined together, so as again 
to make up the composition, and, as the name of 
each separate collection gives a clear notion of 
the exact number of simple objects composing it, 
there is little danger of error. Thus, on hear- 
ing the word pronounced which is the sign of the 
combination sir, the mind readily knows that it 
is a composition of Six units, which is equal to 
two smaller combinations denominated three, or 
to three still smaller aſsociations denoted by the 
term two; and even all the higher compositions, 
which the mind cannot comprehend at first sight, 
by a little attention to order, may be resolved 
with the greatest accuracy. 


But were we to attempt an investigation of 
the simple ideas included in the term gratitude, 
or rescue, and the order with which they are 
combined, we should not find it so easy a task. 


-, ae 
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It is ſor this reason, that philosophers take leave 
of language, and, whenever they poſsibly can, 
reduce their theories to mathematical proof, 


When words are the immediate signs of ideas, 
they are only arbitrary sounds, which societies 
of men agree in adopting, as outward representa- 
tives of their thoughts, and have no natural con- 
nection with the ideas which they are intended 
to signiſy. Thus the Latins distinguished the 
appearance which ink produces on paper, by the 
term niger; the French call it noir; and the En- 
glish Slack. It is true that, in many instances, 
a word stands for a single idea; as one is always 
the sign of unity, white signifies the colour ob- 
servable in ane, &c. yellow the hue of an orange, 
&c. so with the word black, and most other sim- 
ple ideas, and when it so happens, there is no 
difficulty, where people use the same language. 
But the greatest part of the words in all languages 
represent combinations of the mind, made up of 
a great variety of simple perceptions, to whose 
number, proportion, or arrangement, the names 
bear no analogy. 


When the same word signifies two or more 
collections of ideas, we are frequently led into 
error. The word pound having been adopted by 
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the English, as the sign of several different aſso- 
ciations of ideas, may, by one person, be con- 
ceived to mean a weight equal to 5760 grains, 
and by another 7000 grains, the former being the 
number of grains in the pound troy, and the lat- 
ter in the pound avoirdupois weight. 


Words are also univecal, or equivocal. A uni- 
vocal word stands as the sign of one idea, or one 
collection of ideas; as one is never applied to any 
other idea but unity; and manifesto is used solely 
to denominate that multifarious combination com- 
prised in a public declaration, Equivocal words 
are such as are applied to two or more different 
ideas ; as the word pound is not only the sign of 
similar objects differing in point of quantity, but 
is also used to signify twenty shillings, and a pin- 
fold or a prison te enclose beasts.* Nor is this to 
be wondered at, since we have an infinite number 
of ideas, for which there are no names; yet, 
with a strange profusion, two or more different 
words are sometimes used to signify the same idea, 
and then they are called synonymous, as dwelling 
and habitation, residence and abode, 


** 


- * Dr, WAr rs has set down book and house as univocal words, | 
yet Dr. SauuEL Joansow attributes five different meanings to 
the word book, and seven to the word Hause. 
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The injudicious use of figurative words is 
the cause of much confusion, but the substitut- 
ing of one word for one or two others, and, 
sometimes, a single word for a whole sentence, 
are more considerable sources of obscurity. As 
the word however, in French Qui qu il en soit, 
is frequently a substitute for notwithstanding ; be 
that as it may; suppose I grant you every thing you 
have aid; in whatever degree; and many other 
fragments. Adieu is evidently a substitute for 
A Dieu je vous commende, or, in English, I re- 
commend you to God. In short, few of the 
great variety of words which grammarians rank 
under the general term particles, could be consi- 
dered as representing any thing, till very lately, 
that an ingenious writer has made. a considerable 
progreſs in the investigation of their abstract 
meaning.“ It is very probable, that many sin- 
gle words, representing a collection of ideas, are 
no other than the first words, or titles, of cer- 
tain sentences, orations, or colloquies, which, it 
is likely, were familiar in the primitive languages, 
till time had enveloped them in obscurity. So 
when we speak of Credo, or Pater noster, to a 


* Vide Horne Tooke's EJIEA NTEPOENTA, or iwer. 
sions of Purley, 


C 
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member of the Christian church, these words 
excite in his mind, without reciting them, the 
full power and force of the Belief, or Lord's Pray- 
er; and the word regiment, pronounced to one 
acquainted with all the regulations and etiquette 
of the army, would effectually excite in his 
mind the ordinances, customs, &c, of that insti- 
tution. 


Indeed, all the interjections in every lan- 
guage, if they mean any thing, are no ether 
than substitutes for fragments, or whole sen- 1 
tences. Alas, in the following verse, is a sub- = 
stitute for poor miserable beings as we are, or some 
other words of similar import. | 1 


Alas ! how little from the grave we claim! Fo 
Thou but preserv'st a form, and I, a name. 2 
| Pop E's EIS. 


Again: 


In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 
But, a4, the mighty bliſs is fugitive: 
Discolour'd sickneſs, anxious labour come, 


And age, and death's inexorable doom. 
| | DRrpEN's VI RG. 


Here ab, is a substitute for r reflect on the 7 
following consequence is terrible, or words tanta= 
mount to that meaning. | = 
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Though there may be no- great danger of 
mistake in the above instances, other substitu- 
tions are certainly among the principal cauſes of 
error. These remarks will, nevertheleſs, in a 
great measure, account for the difficulty of redu- 
cing many combinations into the simple percep- 
tions of which they are said to be composed. As, 
however, men are continually endeavouring to 
shorten their language, by introducing single 
words for sentences, and frequently single letters 


for words, that language might bear some toler- 


able proportion to the wonderful rapidity of 
thought, these difficulties are likely to increase. 
All, therefore, we can do, is, to be careful that, 
in the communication of our thoughts, we attach 
no other meaning to our words than what has 
prevailed by universal consent, and, if there be 
the smallest doubt, since our language has been 
reduced to some standard, we may easily have 
recourse to good authorities. Moreover, when 
we are about to contend, it would be well, per- 
haps, were we, as a preliminary, to enquire whe- 
ther our opponents agree with us in the meaning 
of the words in dispute, 
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are impreſsed on the mind, on an examination of 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Of definition. 


DEFINITION is of two kinds. The first, 
called the definition of the hing, is a nomination 
of all the simple ideas, with a description of the 
order of their arrangement, composing a mental, 
natural, or artificial aſsociation, without regarding 
the name which represents it collectively; and 
the definition of the name is the verbal means used 
to inform another what idea, or aſsociation of 
ideas, any word or number of words are intended 


to signify. 


The only objects subject to the first kind of 
definition are aſsociations of ideas, f. e. either com- 


binations of those simple perceptions excited by 


their originals, which appear to exist in natural 
or artificial subjects; or mental combinations, 
which have no united existence but in the mind. 
Now, simple ideas, the principal part of which 
being only attainable through the medium of the 
senses, cannot be thus defined; for the definition 
of the thing consists in nothing more than an ex- 
act enumeration of the simple perceptions, as they 


* 
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the subject in which their objects reside, with 2 
description of their order of arrangement, and the 
properties their union produces, as far as our 
senses will serve us. And a definition of a com- 
plex idea of reflection, is an accurate enumera- 
tion of the simple ideas composing a mental aſso- 
ciation, together with their order of arrangement, 
&c. and all this, could it be effected, should be 
performed by the help of simple ideas, with names 
annexed to them, rene, known to the reader 


or hearer. 


Let us now make an effort to define a round 
thing, with which gentlemen amuse themselves 
sometimes upon a green. We should begin first 
by saying that it is a [material being.] Here we 
begin with a combination with which the reader, 
or hearer, is supposed to be acquainted; for a. 
material being is a composition of magnitude, gra- 
vity, solidity, &c. [of vegetable production.] Here, 
also, vegetable production is a complex idea, 
which is supposed to be known by the reader, or 
hearer, if not, it must be reduced: [of that kind 
called timber.] Here, again, if the reader or 
hearer, be unacquainted with the general qualities 
of timber, the difference, or simple perceptions, 
discoverable by our senses, between that and 


other substances, must be nominated: [and of that 
C 3 | 
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 #pecies of timber, called lignum vitæ.] The special 
difference between that and other wood, if the 
reader, or hearer, be ignorant of it, must also be 
noted: [of a Spherical form.] But what is a sphe- 
rical form?] That body, whose surface is formed 
by the extremity of right lines, of an equa] and 
determinate length, proceeding, in all directions, 
from a point in the center. But what is a right 
line? It is that figure which an atom would de- 
scribe in paſsing the nearest way from one point 
to another. We may yet be still far from having 
effected a definition, for kind, figure, way, direc- 
tions, and several other combinations, may be 
also unknown to the reader, or hearer, all of 
which must, in that case, be reduced, the rela- 
tive size, described, &c. to make the work 
complete. | 


It is neceſsary here to notice, that in this at- 
tempt to shew what a complete definition of this 
Kind would be, all our observations have been 
employed about the hing; nothing having yet 
been said of the name, by which it is to be signi- 
hed. This thing, then, the English have agreed 
to denominate a bowl; the Latins globus; it is, 
therefore, evident, that the name is arbitrary, 
and, but for the better convenience of understand- 
ing one another without the trouble of a special 
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description, every man might call it by a diffe- 
rent name. This would be exactly similar to its 
having no other denomination than hing, which 
is so general a name, that it is applicable to all 
beings in the creation but persons. Now the 
verbal means, whatever they may be, which are 
used to direct the mind to the special word aſso- 
ciated with a general notion of the thing which 
is to be signified, are what logicians call the de- 
finition of the name. | | 
Thus, then, the definition of the thing is an 
accurate enumeration of the simple ideas con- 
tained in a combination, together with their or- 
der of arrangement, without noticing the collec- 
tive name of the combination; and the defini- 
tion of the name is effected by a partial definition 
of the thing, the pronouncing of a synonymous 
term, a verbal reference to the subject in which 
the thing resides, to its particular use, or by de- 
scribing ane or two of its properties, so as to ex- 
cite in the mind a general notior of the thing 
aſsociated with the particular term which is in- 
tended to be its sign. And to this sort of defini- 
tion all simple ideas are subject, as: That which 
is SOUT is an acid. Yellow is a colour observable in 
an orange. Light is the bright emanation of lumin- 
ous bodres, which enables us to exercise the sense of 
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seeing. Again, to define the word respect, it is ne- 
ceſsary we should say we mean goodwill, lest we 
should be supposed to signify no more than com- 
mon attention. 


The word ring, in one sense, may be defined 
by saying, it is an ornament to be worn on the fin- 
ger; for, in a definition of the name, we always 
suppose our readers, or hearers, to have some 
previous knowledge of the hing, and we only 
inform them, in a brief manner, what the pre- 


cise object is which the name is to signify. The 


word House, being equivocal, may be defined by 
the term building, or by saying it is a place in 
which men reside, to secure themselves from the 
inclemency of the weather; for when we speak of 

the Houses of York and Lancaster, we mean two 


families, and not habitations. Again, to define 


the word head, to which there are attributed no leſs 
than thirty one different meanings, it would be suf- 
ficient to say, that part of an animal which contains 
the brain, or, in othersenses, the first place of honour, 
&c. . In fact, we seldom attempt any thing more 
than the definition of the name, nor is there any 
thing which causes more contention among the 
majority of mankind, than a want of due atten- 
tion to this kind of definition, For it frequently 
happens, that two people mean very different 
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things by the same word, and, being both con- 
scious they are right, immediately get impetuous; 


X and so eager, frequently, is each to shew the ab- 


surdity of his opponent's aſsertion, that an in- 
different person has no opportunity of setting 
them right. 


Another consideration, also of great import- 
ance, should make us particularly solicitous to 
know the true import of words; for it is under 
the cloud of obscure, dark, and unintelligible 
terms, that the greatest imposition is practised. 
Quacks of all descriptions impose on the credu- 
lous by them. How frequently does affected sa- 
gacity, in giving an opinion of a malady with 
which it is totally unacquainted, shield its igno- 
rance by the words: affection of. the nerves, depres- 
sion of the animal spirits, and the like. Were, 
indeed, such pretenders urged to an explanation, 
they must either take refuge in lofty unmeaning 
terms still more obscure, or flatly acknowledge 
their ignorance. We should, therefore, never 
rest satisfied with any werd which is either unin- 
telligible or totally destitute of meaning. 


It is, when we consider what an accurate 
definition of the hing is, that the incompetency 
of our knowledge shews itself in a most striking 
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degree; let us consider in what a labyrinth we 
should have been entangled, had we, in our 
eſsay to define a bowl, attempted to trace every 
combination up to the highest source, f. e. to 
have resolved each into the simple perceptions of 
which, according to Mr. Locke's theory, it must 
have been composed, and to which all our know- 
ledge of things is reducible, After a little reflec- 
tion, I am inclined to believe, we shall be obliged 
to confeſs, that we content ourselves with a 
very imperfect knowledge of things, and that, 
though mathematical combinations may be dis- 
tinctly understood, we frequently know little 
more of other subjects, about which we speak and 
write, than the names by which they are signi- 
fied. And, though logical writers detail rules for 
the resolution and composition of ideas with 80 
much facility, I am of opinion they would be a 
little embarraſsed in reducing them to practice.“ 


_— 


—___l 


* Mr. DUNCAN, in his Elements of Logic, seems to consider 
this no very difficult task, for, page 101, he says, Now in 
„ tracing any very large number, when for the ease of the 
„ mind we consider it at first as composed of various others still 
« leſser: if we next take these leſser parts to pieces, and pur- 
„sue them continually, until we arrive at the units out of 
4 which they are composed; we thereby totally unravel the 
« collection, and being able to push our researches no farther, 
„ rest satisfied in the view thus offered to the understanding. 

62 Just 
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Finding it tedious in the extreme, if not im- 
poſsible, to effect a complete definition of the 
thing, i. e. to enumerate, in their exact order, 
all the simple perceptions contained in a large 
complex idea, when we attempt to define a thing” 
without regarding its name, we are generally sa- 
tisfied with reducing the aſsociation into combi- 
nations leſs complicated, and very seldom attempt 
the complete investigation of its first principles; 
and so, by this general proceſs, effect the re- 
solution and composition of these unwieldy 
combinations with great facility. As in the 
preceding definition of a bowl, the inferior, or 
leſs complicated combinations, a material being, 
of that vegetable substance called timber, of a sphe- 
rical figure, and of a determinate s1ze, are common=- 
ly thought sufficient. Now this is a composition 
of general ideas, and it may be resolved again: 
first, by abstracting, or taking away its figure, 
and there will then remain a material being of that 


— 


„Just so it is in the examination of our complex ideas. For 
« when any very compounded notion comes under the inspec- 
« tion of the mind, in order to be traced to its first principles; 
«« we begin with resolving it into other ideas leſs complicated; 
and taking these again to pieces one by one, still go on with 
6 the search, until we have broken the whole into our first and 
« simple perceptions, beyond which the pursuit cannot Ppfi- 
« bly be carried,” 
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substance called timber; take away next, the com- 
plex idea, timber, when material being will re— 
main alone. Thus it is evident, that a general 
composition and resolution may be very easily 
effected. Still further, however, to facilitate the 
the busineſs of definition, there are established 
two general terms of distinction, called GENus 
and SPECIES. 


Genus is a Latin word for kind, and species 
is a word of the same language, signifying sort. 
The mind, like the eye, being unable to take 
into its view, and examine a great variety of ob- 
jects at the same time, and finding every indivi- 
dual thing in this world distinguished by some 
particularity, as men differ from one another, 
in features, stature, age, &c. it has, for its own 
accommodation, recourse to an ingenious me- 


thod of arranging the different beings present- 


ed to its notice into claſses. This is done, by 
noticing some striking attributes or qualities, and 
arranging all those beings, poſseſsing such gene- 
ral characters, without regarding any other of 
their modes and properties, into one claſs. Thus 
all that tribe of animals which is covered with 
feathers, though differing in every other respect, 
as the stork and wren, is claſsed under the term 
bird, Now here, at once, we behold a Species; 
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for birds are a species of animal ; but animal is a 
larger idea, since, by taking notice of life and 
body only, it comprehends all living things; ani- 
mal, therefore, is a genus, of which birds are a 


5 Peé c les, 


Some species of beings are claſsed by no abso- 
lute mode, but by the element in which they live. 
Thus the inhabitants of the water, though differ- 
ing as the whale does from the minnow, are claſsed 
under the term fich; and these again, agree- 
ing in some general qualities, are divided, by 
naturalists, into forty seven genera, and four 
hundred Species. So numerous and multifarious, 
indeed, are the productions of vegetation, that, 
without these distinctions, no considerable pro- 
greſs could have been made in the science of 
Botany ; for, according to the statement of the 
most moderate adepts, the number already 
amounts to between six and seven hundred gene- 
ra, comprehending more than ten thousand 


SPECIES» 


The most general idea we can conceive, 7. e. 
the highest genus, is denoted by the term berng, 
because it implies nothing more than bare exist- 
ence. Body is a species, of which berng is a genus: 
a mineral is a species, of which body is a genus: 

= 
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metal is a Species, of which mineral is a genus: 
gold is a species, of which metal is a genus. Again, 
body is a genus, of which animal is a species: man- 
kind is a Species, of which animal is a genus: and 
the terms white and black will distinguish the 
species of mankind. To this we may add, place 
of birth, time of birth, name, &c. and thus par- 
ticularize an individual, | 


It is evident, then, that as the idea of being 
is the most general notion of existence we are 
capable of framing; so the idea of doing, or the 
verb to do, is the highest genus of all ideas of 
action we are capable of framing; and the idea 
to bear, or suffer, is our highest genus of pas- 
sion. All ideas of existence are special, with re- 
spect to simple abstract existence, and all ideas of 
action and paſsion are special, with respect to tlie 
abstract, general ideas of doing and bearing. Our 
most particular notions of existence, action, 
and paſsion, are those aſsociations of ideas which 
include all the eſsential, relative, and accidental 
modes, &c. together with time, place, circum- 
stance, &c. descriptive of an identical being, ac- 


tion, or paſsion, at a particular time, place, &c. 


Alt is also evident, that as Body is a species with 
respect to the more general idea, being, so it is 
a genus, with respect to the more special idea, 
mineral. | | | 
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Again, though mineral be a species, with 
reference to the more general idea, body, it 
is a genus, when compared to the still more spe- 
-* cial idea, metal. All the intermediate genera, 
between the highest genus, and the lowest specres, 
are distinguished by the name of gubalterns; and 
that genus, which has another genus between it 
and its species, is called the remote genus; and 
the one, whose species is immediately under it, is 
termed the proximate genus. Thus the genus body 
is remote with respect to its species iron, having 
between it and the Species, the proximate genus mi- 
neral,* A genus is a name given to a rank of com- 
plex beings, agreeing in a few attributes; a Species 
is formed by taking in a few more attributes, or. 
modes, than are comprehended in the genus, 
which, of course, reduces its extent; as the name 
animal extends to more beings than the name bird; 
and were we to add attribute, property, and 
mode, till we have taken in all those which are 
| known to exist in an individual, we actually, as 
far as our faculties serve us, enumerate the sim- 
ple objects of perception, which are united in a 


1 


Should the reader's curiosity prompt him to take a view- 
of the ten categories of Aristotle, he will find these learned 
trifles, in a book entitled Harris's Philosophical Arrangements, 
5 dreſsed out in all the gaudy trappings of Greek and Latin. 
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natural combination, and thus compose, out of 
the most simple . perceptions, a complex idea. 
And by the reverse operation, 7.e. by taking 
away one idea after another, till we have reduced 
the collection to a simple attribute or two, which 
distinguish the highest genus, we resolve it again 
into its first principles. But this, as it has been 
observed, is generally impracticable; for many 
mental combinations are so amazingly compli- 
cated, and so little are we acquainted with the 
 eſsence of things, which is said to distinguish the 
species from the genus, and one species from ano- 
ther, that we must, in almost every instance, 
content ourselves with a partial definition, 7. e. 
with the enumeration of a few attributes, pro- 
perties, modes, or characters, using, as it may 
be convenient, either words signifying combina- 
tions, or simple ideas, as the occasion may re- 
quire, and so effect the best explanation we can, 
as far as the thing is known. And let us again 
notice, that, notwithstanding the pompous modes 
of definition described by writers on this subject, 
so perfect in their kind, no man has yet com- 
pletely adopted them, for all writers and speak - 


* 


9 


* Mr. Duncan, in his Elements of Logic, p. 144, con- 
cludes his doctrine of definition in the following words: « Thus, 


at length, we have not only deduced that peculiar form of a 
| « defi. 
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ers invariably practice that kind of definition we 
have just described, 


The following, however, is the compendious 
mode of definition, prescribed by logicians, and, 
though it be nowise equal to mathematical accu- 
racy, it is admirably calculated to methodize the 
mind in disposing in order the objects about which 


it is employed. 


The genus, and differentia or specific differ- 
ence, are said to make a complete definition, They 
mean, by specific difference, the eſsential attri- 
butes, modes, or qualities, which are observed 
to exist in the Species, more than those which are 
comprehended in the proximate genus, or genus 
immediately above: as birds are a species of the 
genus animal. The word animal, however, goes 
no farther than to comprehend body and life, or 
a living being. Now the specific difference be- 
tween bird and animal is, that the body is cover- 
ed with feathers, that it has two legs, two wings, 
a hard bony bill, &c. so that when we say a bird 
is an animal whase body is covered with feathers, | 


> 4 9 


definition which obtains among logicians, but she wn it also to 
be perfect in its kind, and to take in the whole compaſs 
„of language,” 
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and that it has two legs, two wings, and a hard 
bony bill,* we have given a logical definition of 
the species bird; or, in other words, we have 
added to the genus animal, the specific difference, 


and have thus completed the definition. 


It would be tedious to begin all definitions by 
going up to the highest genus, and so come gra- 


Here what has been before hinted, may be clearly noticed, 
for the terms used to indicate the specific difference, instead of 
being the signs of simple ideas, or clear and definite combina- 
tions, as is always the case in the mathematics, represent very 
complicated combi nations, as the words feathers, legs, wings, and 
a bony bill, in the reductigh of which other combinations would. 
probably occur not leſs complicated. And thus it will appear, 
that it is not so easy a matter to unravel a complex idea, as Mr. 
Duncan expreſses it, who himself, I am inclined to believe, 
would find the following familiar axiom of his own, page 1299. 
Elements of Logic, very difficult in the execution. Two 
6 things are therefore required in every definition. First, that 


„ all the original ideas; out of which the complex one is formed, 


« be distinctly enumerated; Secondly, that the order and man- 


„ ner of combining them into one conception, be clearly ex- 
„ plained.“ And in the next page concludes, with as much 


ease as if any one could reduce it to practice: When this is 
done, and the idea wholly unravelled, we have nothing more 
„% to do than fairly transcribe the appearance it makes on our 


. 4 own minds.” But he seems carefully to have avoided hazard- 
ing an example of its application: excusing himself by obsery- 


ing, that the Shortneſs of his work will not — of. . 


| fication. 
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dually down to the object about to be defined. 
As in the preceding example, to have begun with 
the genus being, to have then taken in the specific 
difference of body, and, finally, life and its attri- 
butes; for the genus animal is supposed to be 
previously known to the reader or hearer, and 
sufficiently excited by its sign, the word animal. 
When, therefore, the ideas signified by the name 
of the genus, are completely known to the mind, 
and the specific difference is accurately stated 
and understood, then the genus and the specific 
difference may be fairly said to make up a com- 
plete definition. | oy 


Coin, or money, also, is a genus of which any 
particular piece is a Species, and if we suppose 
the ideas, of which the word coin is made the 
sign, to be understood by the reader or hearer, 
we may join the specific difference, or number of 
ideas, which we observe to distinguish any par- 
ticular piece, to the genus coin, and so make up 
the definition. But if the genus coin be not 
known, nor the higher genus metal, nor even 
the genus mineral, still more remote, we must 

begin with body, and join thereto the specific 
difference, to define mineral, and then take mi- 
neral as a genus, and add the specific difference, 
to define metal, and so we may proceed from 
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metal to gold coin; of a figure flat and circular, 
of a determinate diameter, bearing a legal impres- 
Sion, (which should be described, if not previ- 
ously known,) weighing a little more than one 
forty fourth part of a pound, troy weight, current 
in Great-Britain, of the value of twenty-one 
shillings, and thus define a guinea. 


When we can find the eſsence, as it is called, 
that is, any one grand attribute which consti- 
tutes the existence of a thing, a nomination 
of that eſsence completes the definition. Thus 
all bodies, whose outline or internal dimension 
describes a figure, or capacity, for which there 
is a name, may be defined generally wiih a single 
word. Suppose we take as a genus measure, we 
may effect the following definitions, by placing 
before it the word ell, foot, inch, gallon, quart, 
pint, each being the sign of its respective e/sential 
difference from the genus. 


The eſsence too, when it can be discovered, 
will infallibly direct us in distinguishing species 
from species, and one individual from another. 
But many things are so nearly alike, and we are 
so little acquainted with the real eſsence of them, 
that we must rest satisfied with the best distinction 
of their difference which our faculties enable us to 
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obtain, In fact, wherever we find a substantive 
and adjective, or two substantives depending on 
each other, there is genus and differentia or defi- 
nition, as a black man: here man is the genus, 
and black the Specific difference, —A pleasant day: 
day is the genus, and pleasant denotes the Special 
sort. A man of great wisdom : man is the genus, 
and the words, of great wisdom, add. another at- 

tribute, and forms the differentia.—The land of 
liberty: land is the genus, and the following attri- 
bute, signifying the specrfic difference, completes 

the definition. In short, though the doctrine of 
genus and differentia has fallen much into neglect, 

a proper attention to.it will be found of infinite 

advantage, as it certainly forms the Fe 
busineſs of language. 8 
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By attentively observing the means used in 
common language, we may easily discover what 
ingenious contrivances men have adopted to fa- 
cilitate definition. Nay, four of the parts of 
Speech, in every language, are dedicated solely 
to that busineſs, and a fifth is very commonly so | 
employed, as will appear by the preceding and 
subsequent examples. 


Example of the AxTICLES.— The word man, © 
which distinguishes not between the whole hu- 


CEE 
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man race and an individual, by the addition 
of the article a, is made to signify any man, and 
by the article he, it becomes still more definite, 
as distinguishing a man, the idea of whom is then 
within the view of the mind. 


Example of the ApvERB.— The verb 70 fing, 
may be defined by the gdverb charmingly, which 
is the Specific difference between an indefinite 
mode of singing, and that which has the power 
to charm. 


Example of the PRE POSITION. A man be- 


yond the sea: here beyond is an instrument to 
define the local situation.— A calf with two heads: 
here the preposition with, joins the particularity 
which distinguishes that monster to the complex 
idea of a calf, and completes the definition. 
Thus it appears, that we never speak or write 
many words without being engaged in definition, 
though most of us are, perhaps, unconscious of 


it. Surely, then, the help of system must be of 


infinite advantage; but this will appear more 
forcibly as we proceed. If this subject alone 
were our particular busineſs, much more might 
be added, but the nature of the object in view 
obliges us now to pursue our present design. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the first degree of human evidence. 


| TRE highest and most certain of all 
human evidence, is that which the mind obtains, 


on examining two ideas which it has received 
through the medium of different organs of sensa- 


tion. If, for instance, the idea of the colour of 
an orange, and that of the sound of a bell, be 


presented for its consideration, their difference 


is 80 irresistibly obvious, that the mind, without 
a moment's reflection, is ready to pronounce, 
that the colour of an orange is not the sound of a 
bell, —Another obvious truth of the first degree 
of evidence, and with which logical writers 
generally exemplify, is, that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts: and, again, that all the 
parts are equal to the whole, E 
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In the preceding, and all other instances where 
the mind, on contemplating two or more 1deas, 
1s able instantly to affirm their agreement or dis- 
agreement, without using any means to direct 
its determination, or calling to its aid a third idea, 
the immediate knowledge which is thus obtained, 
is called intuition; from the Latin word intuitus, * 
1. e. having regarded, or looked upon. The 
form of speaking, or writing the affirmation, 
(for in either case we afhrm that it is, or it 1s 
not,) which is the result of the examination, 1s 
called a proposition ; thus the words used in the 
preceding affirmation, the colour of an orange 1s not 
the Sound of a bell, compose a proposition, and so 
do these which affirm that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts: and again, that all the parts 
of any thing are equal to the whole, All proposi- 
tions of this kind are called self- evident, because 
they signify intuitive judgment, 7. e. a judgment 
which the mind instantly forms by its own native 
faculties on contemplating and understanding the 
ideas, about which the proposition presents a 
determination. And when, in tracing back the 
evidence, from our most remote deductions, we 
arrive at the intuitive source, we discover it to be 
the fountain head of all ratiocination. 


The form of a proposition will be our next 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of Aan propositious. 


THE word proposition is derived from the 

Latin propositio, and may be defined a sentence 
in which any thing is affirmed. 
A simple proposition is a single sentence, re- 
presenting an affirmation of the agreement or the 
repugnance between two simple ideas, or aſsoci- 
ations of ideas, whether the judgment be ground- 
ed on intuition, demonstration, or taken on festi- 
mony: as, | - 
| Man 25 mortal. | 
Gold zs not animated. 

The term whereof we affirm is called the sub- 
ject, as man, and gold, in the preceding exam- 
ples; and the term with which the subject is said 

to agree, or disagree, is called the predicate. 
Thus mortal, and animate, printed in black let- 
ter, are the two predicates in the preceding pro- 


5 positions. The word, or words, representing the 


act of the mind in affirming, are called the copula, 
as 7s, and is not, in the two examples; and it 
must always consist of some inflection of the verb 
zo be, either expreſsed, or implied, 

E — 
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It is not neceſsary that one sort of proposition 
should be always made up of three terms, as in 
the first example, nor that the other should con- 


sist of four, as in the second; for very frequent- 
ly the copula is included in the predicate: as, 


I think, 


Now this implies a complete proposition, for 


it signifies, 
I am thinking. 


50 


I am, 


That! is, 
I am erigtent. 


There 5 something. 


That is, 
Something / is tristent, 


It rains. 


That is, 
Rain 72 falling. 
For, notwithstanding the peculiarities of lan- 
guage, means may be found to expreſs the three 


parts distinctly. 
It frequently happens, that many words are 


used to expreſs the combination of ideas which is 
to form the subject, or the W of a propo- 


sition: as, 
A man lame with a gout walks lobi. 
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Now, the subject, a man lame with the gout, 
indicates but one aſsociation of ideas, for which 
there happens, in English, to be no one name 
exactly including them all, and no more; but if 
we use a term a little more general, or, in other 
words, take away a few of the ideas included in 
the combination, namely, those which define the 
cause of lameneſs, we shall find one English word 
which will exactly fit the remainder; that 1s, the 
word cripple, and thus the proposition will have 
a simple appearance: as, | 


A cripple walks slowly. 


| Let us now view an example wherein both 
the subject and predicate exhibit a complexity in 
the terms, i. e. are made up of many words, 
and yet represent one aſsociation of ideas really 
existing together, to signify which, (in English 
at least,) no single term has yet been adopted; 
and therefore they must be made complete by 
the help of some instruments of definition, either 
to add something to an aſsociation the mind may 
make choice of, that is somewhat deficient, or 
to take away what is superfluous, should the 
mind find it more convenient to choose an aſsoci- 

ation which is superabundant: as, 


A light carriage with four wheels, without a coach-box, 
runs b, on a road completely level. 


E 2 
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Here it is plain, that all the words in italics 
are used as instruments to make up and adjust 
those combinations for which the English have 
provided no single names, Light defines its 
gravity: with adds four wheels: without 
takes away the coach box: swiftly adds the 
mode of motion: on a road denotes the place: 
and completely level joins a mode to road. Now 
the term Phaeton, used metonymically, it is evi- 
dent, frequently stands as a substitute for all the 
words which compose the subject; and the word 
Plane may represent the predicate, 


It will appear also that a proposition is not 
confined to any particular order of arrangement, 
and that the parts therefore can only be distin- 
guished by attending to the ideas which are 
meant to be conveyed. This depends, in some 
instances, upon the idiom of the language, as 
the Latin word erit implies a complete proposi- 
tion, signifying, he will be existent: and if the 
zubject may be said to be distinguished in any 
part of the word, it is in the last letter. All the 
parts of a proposition, in English, may be trans- 
posed as the occasion may invite: as, 


In Amerita there are many large rivers. 
That is, | 
Many large rivers are eristent in America. 


Thus we see the predicate stand first. 


- 
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1 : 
It is lamentable that men should be i to avoid the 
dreadful calamity of war. | 


Here the word lamentable is the predicate, 
and all the rest, except the copula, belongs to 
the subject: for we may diſcard the pronoun it, 
which represents the real subject, and the propo- 
sition will run thus, a 


That men should be unable to Al i dreadful 
calamity of war zs lamentable, | 


Hence it will appear easy to discover the 
parts of a proposition, however transposed or 
complicated, if we attend to the ideas the words 


are designed to represent. 


When the subject of a proposition, or the 
predicate, or both, are made up of many words 
to complete a particular aſsociation, as above, 
the proposition is called complex. These logical 
writers unneceſsarily divide into a great variety 
of claſses; unneceſsarily, most certainly, for 
they overload the mind with useleſs distinctions,“ 


FE 1 


* To shew how trifling these distinctions are, let us quote 
a paſsage from Dr, Watts's Logic, page 164, on two of the dif- 
ferent sorts pf complex propositions. If the term which is 


« added to the subject of a complex proposition be either 
E 3 | 6 eſsen- 
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all of which amount to no more than what has 
been just exemplified, that is, to make up some 
aſsociation of ideas for which there is no single 
name. . 


A proposition is also said to be complex when | 
the pronoun who, which, or any one of their ob- 
lique cases, is used in the subject, or predicate: as, 


The youth [who cultivates his v 75 com 


mendable, 
The fribble [whose whole 2 z5 to ornament his 


Sweet person] 25 despicable. 


In each of the preceding examples het will 
appear a proposition within a proposition, That 


c“ eſsential or any way neceſsary to it, then it is called explica- 
« tive, for it only explains the subject; as, Every mortal man is 
„ a son of Adam. But if the term added to make up the com- 
plex subject does not neceſsarily or constantly belong to it, 
6 then it is determinative, and limits the subject to a particular 
« part of its extension; as, Every pious man shall be happy. In 
« the first proposition the word mortal is merely explicative : in 
« the second proposition the word pious is determinative.” To 
prove that this distinction is unneceſsary, though it must be con- 
feſsed that it really exists, does not require a single sentence; 
for it is enough to know, that whether an explicative or determi 
native word be used, or even an incident proposition, nothing 
more is meant than to determine the particular aſsociation of 
ideas which is to form the subject, or the predicate, of a pro- 
Position. 


* 
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which stands within crotchets is called the inci- 
dent, and the other the primary proposition. 


In all the preceding examples it will be found 

that the subject and predicate are connected by 
a simple copula. This is always the case in the 
primary mode of expreſsion, 7. e. in the mode 
which grammarians call the indicative. But the 
copula is often influenced by certain terms, 
zuch as can, could, may, might, will, would, 
must, ought, or Shall, which, from their use in 
signifying the mode or manner of the connection, 
are by some called modi. Now, whenever any of 
these auxiliaries affect the copula, the proposi- 
tion is called modal. Thus, if I say, [write a 
letter, the proposition is called pure; but, if I 
make use of either of the preceding auxiliaries, 
and say, I may, can, might, should, would, must, 
or ought to write a letter, the proposition is called 
modal. For the agreement or repugnance between 
the subject and predicate of a modal proposition 
is not actually affirmed, but only the pœſsibility, 
power, will, liberty, chance, or neceſsity of its 
being; so. | 
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14 compound propositions., 151 


WHEN there are two or more subjects, to 
which the predicate will apply separately, or two 
or more predicates separately applicable to one 
subject, the proposition is called compound : as, 


Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, and the Georgium Sidus, movy round the 


SUN, 
| Now this may be resolved into seven distinct 
propositions: as, Mercury moves round the sun. 
Venus moves round the sun, &c. 


Again: 
The term eee is applied to trees, shrubs, flotvers, 


herbs, graſs, &c. 
This example may be resolved into five dis- 
tinct propositions: as, the term vegetable is applied 
to trees, The term vegetable is applied to shrubs, 
&c. „ 885 | 
Sometimes a compound proposition runs at 
considerable length: as, 


* It geems neteſsary to the completion of a dictionary, de⸗ 
signed not merely for critics, but for popular ust, 
that it should comprise, in some degree, the 


0 peculiar words of every profeſsion;] [that the 
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«© terms of war and navigation should be in- 
«« $erted, so far as they can be required by read- 
ers of travels, and of history ;] and [those of 

„% law, merchandise, and mechanical trades, $0 
far as they can be supposed useful in the oc- 

„ currences of common life.“ | 


Fobnzon's Plan of an English Dictionary. 


In the preceding example, the words in black 
letter are predicated, and the remaining part of 
the sentence, consisting of three inferior proposi- 
tions, compose the subject; for, as they all de- 
pend upon one principal predicate, they are con- 
sidered as one compound subject, and being col- 
lectively conceived in the mind, are represented 
by the pronoun t, which has the first place. The 
real subject will be discovered, by asking, what 
seems neceſsary to the completion of a dictionary? 
&c.—the answer is, that it should comprise, in 
gome degree, the peculiar words of every profeſsion, 
&c. | | 


As a number of words, when employed to 
compose one combination, do not make a propo- 
sition compound, so, sometimes, that which ap- 
pears to be a simple proposition, shall, neverthe- 
leſs, in effect, be compound: as, 


Health is the greatest bleſsing. 
Now here the word greatest implies, by rela- 


tion, that there are other blefsings, so that the 


— ——_—__ 
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words, of the many that men enjoy, are understood, 
which, being read after those expreſsed, will 
make the sense complete, and constitute two 
distinct propositions. These may, otherwise, be 
thus resolved : 
Men enfoy many bleſsings, 
Health is the greatest bleſsing, 


There are many similar instances where the 
proposition expreſsed implies a latent one, which 
logical writers notice under several heads, but 
with a small share of common sense and atten- 
tion they may be readily discovered. 5 


Sometimes a conditional and a pure proposi- 
tion are compounded : as, 
If we have sense, 
Modesty shebos it to the best advantage. 

These two propositions collectively form what 
is called a conditional or hypothetical proposition. 
The first is called the antecedent, and * second 
the consequent Proposition. 


Logical writers divide compound propositions 


into copulative, causal, relative, disjunctive, hypo- 


thetical,* and many other claſses. Some of them 


We shall prove, in its proper place, that most of the pro- 
positions called hyporhetical, and many of those called caual, are 
familiar 2 
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obtain their denominations from the particle awed 
in the composition of their subject or predicate; 
and others, from very obvious reasons, which 
are easily discoverable to those who know any 
thing of grammar; but it will appear, as we pro- 
ceœed, that we have preserved quite as many dis- 
tinctions as are really neceſsary. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


of affirmative and negative propositions, or a division 
according to their quality, 


WHEN we first noticed what constituted a 
proposition, we observed, it was the words in 
which the mind afhrmed its judgment either of the 
agreement or the repugnancy between two ideas, 
or aſsociations of ideas. We have also seen, that 
it is the particular busineſs of the copula to indi- 
cate this agreement or repugnance. When a sin- 
gle negative particle accompanies, and stands with 
it, between the subject and predicate, it is evi- 
dent that the effect of the copula, which declares 
that one thing belongs to another, is removed: as, 


Gold 1c not animated. 
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Thus animation is declared not to belong to 
gold; and here it is sufficiently manifest, that 
the negative particle removes the effect of the 
copula 7s, and that it has nothing to do with the 
subject and predicate, Sometimes, however, the 
negative particle stands remote from the copula, 
and some little consideration is neceſsary to dis- 
cover whether it be used as a part of the subject 
or predicate; or is intended to operate upon the 


copula: as, 


— 


Not a single day, by men who wish to cultivate their 
understanding, should be spent in idleneſs. 


Here we may observe, that the particle not, 
though standing so remote, affects the copula, 8 
and makes the proposition mean the contrary to 
what it would without it; for the proposition, 
when regularly stated, will stand thus: | 


Men who wish to cultivate their understanding, 
should not gpend a single day in idleneſs. 


There are many instances where one or more 
negative particles are used in a proposition, yet 
neither of them affects the copula: as, 


A man of 10 religion z5 an infidel. 
Again: | 
1 man well educated zs uninformed. 
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This is the same as saying, all men well edu- 
cafes are Informed. | | 


Thus it appears, as we have before observed, 
that attending to the ideas meant to be conveyed, 
rather than the arrangement of the words, is the 
surest way of discovering the N parts of 
a proposition. 


Let it here be carefully noticed, that though 
propositions be called affirmative and negative, yet 
in fact they are all afirmatrve ; for the declara- 
tion of a repugnance between two ideas is no leſs 
affirmative than the declaration of an agreement,* 


ah LY 


2»n„ 


* Dr. WaTTs, in following other writers, was led into an 
error in this respect, as appears in his Logic, note the first, p. 
157, where he says, „As there are some terms or words, and 
ideas, (as I have shewn before,) concerning which it is hard 
« to determine whether they are negative or positive, so there are 
« some propositions concerning which it may be difficult to say, 
„ whether they affirm or deny: as, when we say, Plato was no 
« fool: Cicero wwas no unskilful orator : Cæsar made no expedition ta 
46 Muvcovy : An oyster has no part like an eel: It is not neceſsary for a 
ec physician to speak French: And, for a physician to speat French is 
% needleſs. The sense of these propositions is very plain and easy, 


„though logicians might squabble, perhaps, a whole day, whe- _ 


« ther they should rank them under the names of negative or 
<4 offirmative.”—Now, can any thing be clearer than that there is 
F 7 a dis- 
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and though we have followed the beaten track, 
it is, most aſsuredly, an improper mode of dis- 
tinction. | 


— 


* 


a. distinct repugnance between Plato and folly: Cicera and an un- 
lilful orator : And that an expedition into Muscovy was not one of the 
expeditions of Cætar? The same repugnance might be observed 
in all the other instances Dr. WaTTs has stated. We should, 
perhaps, be under leſs difficulty, in determining to which claſs 
such propositions should be referred, were the terms congenial 
and repugnant substituted to distinguish the quality of proposi- 
tions, for affirmative and negative. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of universal and particular propositions, or 4 
division according to their quantity. 


UNIVERSALITY, as applied to a propo- 
sition, signifies, that the gubject thereof compre- 
hends every person or thing of its kind or sort: 
as, 5 {44 | 
Every thing in the universe diſplays the Creator s 

wildom, 

Every primary planet gravitates towards the Sun, 
All the inferior planets mode within the — Ss orbit, 
The sun Is the tenter of our syſtem, 


Now these propositions are all universal. The 
subject of the first, indeed, extends to every thing 
in the universe. The second comprehends only 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Fupiter, Sa- 
turn, and the Georgium Sidus, but it is, never- 
theleſs, universal, because there are no other 
primary planets. The third subject is still more 
contracted, for it comprehends only Mercury and 
Venus, but it is, nevertheleſs, universal, since 
there are but these two inferior planets. And 
the fourth is universal, for there is but one Sun, 
at least in our * and therefore the term Sun 

F 2 
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and though we have followed the beaten track, 
it is, most aſsuredly, an improper mode of dis- 
tinction. N 


—— — 


aà distinct repugnance between Plato and folly: Cicera and an un- 
lil ful orator : And that an expedition into Muscoty was not one of the 
expeditions of Cazar ? The same repugnance might be observed 
in all the other instances Dr. WArrs has stated. We should, 
perhaps, be under leſs difficulty, in determining to which claſs 
such propositions should be referred, were the terms congenial 
and repugnant substituted to distinguish the quality of proposi- 

tions, for affirmative and negative. 
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CHAPTER V. 


universal and particular propositions, or 4 
division according to their quantity. 


UNIVERSALTEY, as applied to a propo- 
sition, signifies, that the subject thereof compre- 
hends every person or — of its kind or vort: 
as, 

Every thing in the universe diſplays the Creator 8 
wiſdom, 


Every primary planet gravitates towards the Sun. 
All the inferior planets mod within the karth's orbit. 
The sun is the center of our spſtem, 


Now these propositions are all universal. The 
zubject of the first, indeed, extends to every thing 
in the universe. The second comprehends only 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Fupiter, Sa- 
turn, and the Georgium Sidus, but it is, never- 
theleſs, universal, because there are no other 
primary planets, The third subject is still more 
contracted, for it comprehends only Mercury and 
Venus, but it is, nevertheleſs, universal, since 
there are but these two inferior planets. And 
the fourth is universal, for there is but one Sun, 

at least in our system, and therefore the term Sun 
"BB 
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extends to every thing of its kind that we know 
of with certainty. 


These propositions are called universal affer- 
matives, and, when the subject extends to more 
than an individual, are usually preceded by the 
universal signs all or every Again: 


No mineral is animated. 
No inferior planet is fo large as th: Sun. 
Mount Vesuvius is not $ituatzd in Great-Britain, 


These three propositions are called universal 
negatives. The subject mineral is a term repre- 
senting many things; but as the particle no, 
signifying not one, restrains the whole tribe in a 
state of repugnance, it is called an universal ne- 
gative, The subject of the second represents two 
orbs only, but yet, as there are no more of that 
special sort, the particle 7s restrains the whole 
of that claſs, and the negation is #@niversal, The 
subject of the third signifies an individual, but, 
as there is no more than one Mount Vesuvius, it 
comprehends the whole; the particle not restrains 
it in a state of repugnance, and it must therefore 
be ranked as an universal ES 


Now, though we call the whole proposition 
an universal affirmative, or an universal nega- 
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tive, it is clear that these distinctions belong to 
their subjects alone. 


= some propositions the subject is broken, 
and the predicate applies to an — part 
only of some whole claſs: as, 


Some minerals are metal. 


Now here it appears, that the word some limits 
the subject mineral, and the predicate metal is only 
affirmed to belong to a part of the beings that the 
subject would otherwise signify, for this reason, 
such propositions are denominated particular of- 
firmativess 


A mark. of limitation, also, frequently re- 
stricts the subject of a negative proposition: as, 


Some men are not iſe, 


Thus the predicate wise is affirmed to be re- 
pugnant only to a part of mankind, as appears 
by the term of limitation game, and the proposi- 
tion, therefore, is called a particular negative. 


When a word appears as the subject of a pro- 
position, unaccompanied by all, every, some, 4 
few, no, none, many, this, that, or any other sign 
of identity, universality, or restriction: as, 
Animals are mortal. 
F 3 N 
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The proposition is always ranked with uni- 
versals; the followIng instances, however, may 
appear to be exceptions: 

Men are detkitſul. 

This, if we mean only some men, is a parti- 

cular affirmative, 


We also say, 
Women are intonſtant. 


Meaning, perhaps, only, that some women are 
Inconstant, and this is a particular negative, but 
such irregularities as these are evidently owing 
to a careleſs, or rather an imperfect mode of ex- 
preſsion, and scarcely deserve to be considered 
as exceptions to the general rule. 


Before we dismiſs this subject, I shall just 
take the liberty of remarking, that much has 
been said about the conversion and opposition of 
propositions, a subject treated of at large in the 
Analytics of Aristotle; but I cannot conceive this 
doctrine to be of any real use. Dr. RE ip, and Lord 
Kalus, whose opinions are entitled to great re- 
spect, seem, in general, to have entertained the 
same opinion, yet, his Lordship, vol. iii. page 

415, © Sketches of the History of Man,“ says, 
these discoyeries are not entirely without use. 


95 . 
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But I shall say, as. his Lordship has of modal 
Syllogisms, Let this doctrine rest in peace with- 
& out giving the least disturbance to its ashes.“ 
With respect to the divisions called the ren cate- 
gories and fue predicables, it will be sufficient to 
say, that the first is an attempt to claſs every 
word that can poſsibly form the subject or the 
predicate of a proposition, under one of ten ge- 
neral heads, and that the second is an attempt to 
reduce all the poſsible relations that can exist 
between a subject and a predicate under one of 
five general heads, But these doctrines, even as 
improved by modern writers, are doubtleſs very 
_ imperfect, nor do I think that the perfection of 
them would be of any real W to the 
EssENTIALSs OF LOGIC, 


THE | 
ESSENTIALS OF LOGIC, 


PART THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
Of the second degree of human evidence. 


7 


 H AviING noticed the various modes of 

language, in which the judgment of the mind is 
expreſsed, or, in other words, having viewed 
the doctrine of propositions, it may be observed, 
that, in communicating our thoughts, we cannot 
utter or write one sentence without using a pro- 
position. In an interrogation, we enquire whe- 
ther the predicate be applicable or repugnant to 
the subject; in the imperative mode of expres- 
sion, we command the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the predicate with the subject; in the 
optative, we wish for their agreement or disagree- 
ment; in the potential, we signify the poſsibility 
of their agreement or disagreement; so that pro- 
positions are continually in use. It is by their 
means we attribute the mode to its proper sub- 
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ject, the individual to its species, the species to 
its genus, and their properties and relations to 
things themselves. Since, then, propositions are 
used to expreſs the judgment of the mind, formed 
under such an infinite variety of circumstances, 
on the innumerable objects which present them- 
selves for our consideration, it is no wonder that 
logicians, in attempting to claſs them too minute- 
ly, should have rendered the subject tedious 
and embarraſting. 


When we first noticed propositions, in con- 
sidering the first degree of human evidence, we 
treated only of those which were self-evident, 
but many instances may be observed, in the pre- 
ceding examples, where the judgment on which 
the affirmation is formed is not grounded on 
intuition. Two or more objects frequently indeed 
present themselves for our consideration, whose 
agreement or repugnance is not immediately dis- 
coverable. For example: we will suppose that 
a goldsmith is offered a piece of yellow metal, 
and asked to affirm whether it be, or be not gold: 
having discovered a particular quality by which 
gold is distinguished from other metals resem- 
bling it, he immediately affirms that [this piece 
of yellow metal is gold.] On being asked why? 
he answers, because it resists agua fortis.] But 
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- what proof has he that gold only will resist aqua 


fortis ? This he must admit on his own previous 
experience, or take it for granted on the testi- 


mony of others. If then he were to give an 


answer in writing, and state his reason complete- 
ly, in familiar language, he would say, [this 
piece of yellow metal is gold, because it resists 
agua fortis; and all yellow metal which resists 


agua fortis is gold.] 


This reasoning is doubtleſs very good; but 
Aristotle, discovering that this proof was, in 
some degree, mathematical, singled out the Sub- 
ject, predicate, and reason, by which they may be 
affirmed to agree, or disagree, and placed them 
thus: 


Major Term. Middle Term. Mindr Term. 


Gold. Revivts agua fortis. | This piece of yellow metal. 


Here the reason by which the preceding sub- 
ject and predicate have been proved to agree, is 
placed between them, and called the middle'term; 
for though it were composed of ever so many 
words, they are still, in logic, denominated a 
term. The predicate has the first place, and is 
called ths major term; the subject stands last, 
and is called the minor term, as in the preceding 
arrangement, Both the major and minor terms 
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often consist of many words, but the whole col- 
lection is, nevertheleſs, denominated a term. It 
was next to be considered, which was the most 
obvious and methodical order of language in 
which to exhibit the proof, And it was found. 
best to compare the predicate with the middle 
term in one proposition, and the subject with the 
middle term in another proposition, and, finally, 
to affirm the agreement or repugnance of the 
subject and predicate, according to the proof, in 


a third proposition: as, 


ALL YELLOW METAL WHICH resiste agua fortis is gold, 
This piece of yellow metal recists agua fortis ; 
Therefore this piece of yellow metal is gold, 


Thus far the arrangement of Aristotle is use- 
ful, but the superstructure by him and his fol- 
lowers, has, doubtleſs, contributed greatly to 
bring the whole system of logic into contempt. 


The preceding 1s an example of what is call- 
the art of reasoning ; the evidence thence ob- 
tained is called demonstration; and the form of 
words, or the three propositions in which the 
proof is stated, is called a 5y/logism : the compo=- 
nent parts of which we shall examine as we 
proceed. | 
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The judgment deduced by reasoning, as in 
the preceding example, is called demonstration, 
from the Latin word demonstratio, i. e. a clear 
| proof. Thus, whenever a predicate is affirmed 
| of a subject, in consequence of a previous proof, 
the proposition, which represents such a judg- 
11 ment, is of the second degree of human evidence, 


i 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Of the use of syllogisms, 


_ SYLLOGISM, Lumoyous ; from ouv, and 
0b, 8ignifies collectio que ratiocinando fit, 
7. e. a conclusion which may be made by reason- 
ing; so that wherever an agreement or repugnance 
between a subject and a predicate is affirmed, and 
a reason why aſsigned, there is a syllogism, accord- 
ing to the primitive meaning of the word. But the 
Greek schools having prescribed particular rules 
for the arrangement of the language in a sort of 
mathematical order, the term syllogism has been 
since applied to these particular modes of arrange- 
ment, and not to eyery act of me in what- 


ever order found. 


Buy a proper knowledge of 5y/logism, and an 
acquaintance with mood and figure, it was formerly 
thought that men could discover, from theorems, 
or intuitive truths, which the mind instantly ac- 
knowledges, those which are more remote and 
not reducible to its determination but by means 
of intermediate steps; this opinion, however, had 
not the least foundation in truth. 


G 
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Mr, Locke says, „the only use of syllogisms 
* is, to shew the connection of proof in any in- 
* stance; nor, continues he, are they of any 
great use even here; since the mind can per- 
„ ceive such connection where it really is, as 
& easily, nay, perhaps better, without them, 
« We find men reason very strongly, who do not 
© know how to make a syllogism.“ The same 
writer justly observes, that“ this way of reason- 
„ing discovers no new proofs, nor makes any 
« discoveries, but is wholly conversant in mar- 
« $halling and ranging those we already have: a 
«© man must know, before he be able to prove 
„ syllogistically ; so that the syllogism comes af- 
ter, when we have but little use for it.“ 


If syllogism must be taken for the only 
proper instrument of reason and measure of 
„knowledge, (continues Mr. Locke,) it will 
& follow, that before Aristotle there was not one 
© man that did, or could know any thing of 
„reason; and that since the invention of syllo- 
«© gisms, there is not one in ten thousand that 
% doth. But God has not been so sparing to 
«© men, to make them barely two-legged crea- 
« tures, and left it to Aristotle to make them 
rational. God has been more bountiful 


* to mankind than so; he has given them a mind 
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ee that can reason without being instructed in 
„methods of syllogizing.“ 


All this is very true; but the same may be 
said of grammar and rhetoric. God has given 
to men the faculty of speech, which they can 
exercise without being instructed in grammar, 
or rhetoric; but surely it cannot be inferred, 
that, therefore, grammar and rhetoric are useleſs. 
The idea of introducing syllogisms generally 
into writing or conversation is ridiculous; men 
(as Mr. Horne Tooke justly observes) are ever 
endeavouring to shorten their language, that it 
might bear some tolerable proportion to the ra- 
pidity of thought, and therefore can never sub- 
mit to such tedious repetition. But is the syllo- 
gism to be discarded, and no other system erected? 
What! shall reasoning, become vagrant, be suffer- 
ed to wander in irregularity, because the syllo- 
gism does not poſseſs all that perfection ascribed 
to it by Aristotle and his followers? A cele- 
brated stoic says, ** since it is reason which sets 
„ in order and finishes all things, it ought not 
„itself to be left in disorder.“ Surely it is ne- 
ceſsary we should know what reasoning is, where 
it begins, how far it serves us, and where it 
ends. Can we know this without analysis, 
without being able to distinguish its respective 
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parts? It is true, that the doctrine of mood 
and figure is an useleſs, though an ingenious, 
invention, and that many of the stoic distinc- 
tions, respecting propositions, are of no consider- 
able importance: but the syllogism is certainly 
the best analysis of reasoning which has yet been 
discovered. What I maintain is, that the first 
principles of reasoning are very simple; that the 
parts of reasoning have never yet been clearly 
distinguished; that the syllogism, with a little 
explanation, will exhibit a complete analysis; that 
there are many errors in our reasoning concealed 
under the surface of familiarity; and that the 
syllogistic order is a general standard into which 
every familiar form of reasoning may he trans- 
posed, for the purpose of examination. In short, 
I shall endeavour to shew, that the syllogism is 
to reasoning, what a gauge, or a scale, is to 
some branches of mechanism; that is, a test by 
which the accuracy of every operation may be 
proved. If I fairly prove this, it will certainly 
follow, that syllogistical knowledge is of some 
importance. | | 3 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of simple or categorical syllogisms, 


A simple or categorical syllogism consists of 
three propositions, shewing the reason why two 
ideas are affirmed to agree, or disagree with one 
another, by means of a third idea : as, 

ALL vicious men are despicable; 

Every libertine is a vicious man; 

Therefore, every libertine is despicable. 

Libertine and despicable, i. e. the subject and 
predicate to be proved, are called the two ex- 
tremes, and the words vicious men, or reason 
why they are affirmed to agree or disagree, is 
called the middle term. Let us again state the 
matter in order: 8 e 

Major Term. Middle Term. 5 Minor Term, 
Deppicable, Vicious man, | Every libertine. 

These three terms, unaſsociated with other 
words neceſsary to form them into propositions, 
are called the remote matter of a syllogism, but 
when formed into a syllogism, as, 

Major. ALL vicious men are despitable; 

Minor. Every libertine is a vicious man; 

Conclusion. Therefore, every libertine is despitablt. 
83 | | 
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The three propositions are called the proximate 
matter. Here it will be seen, that the 
major term is printed in black; the middle 
term in italic; and the minor term, copulas, and 
signs of reasoning, in roman letter. That pro- 
position which contains the major term, or the 
predicate of the conclusion connected with the 
middle term, is called the major proposition, and is 
placed first, as exemplified. That in which the mi- 
nor term, or subject of the conclusion, is joined to 
the middle term, is called the minor proposition, 
and has the second place. These two proposi- 
tions, one comparing the middle term with the 
predicate of the conclusion, and the other com- 
paring it with its subject, are called the premises. 
The middle term itself is frequently called the 
argument. And the proposition, in which is 
affirmed the agreement or repugnanee of the two 

extremes, i. e. of the major term and minor terms, 

Stands last, and is called the conclusion, as in the 


preceding example. 


Let it be particularly remembered, that the 
predicate of the conclusion is always the major 
term, and the subject of the conclusion is always 
the minor term. 
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In the preceding example, it is first admitted, 
or taken for granted, that the predicate of the 
conclusion despricable might be attributed to the 
middle term vicious men; and it is evident that 
libertines are included in the term vicious men; 
or, in other words, that /ibertinism is a species, 
of which vice is the genus. And it is an axiom in 
logic, that what might be afirmed of a genus, 
might be extended to every species comprehended 
under it, and what might be affirmed of a species, 
might be also affirmed of every individual compre- 
hended in the species, but not vice versa. Again, 


Maj. THAT WHICH 7mproves the mind is ugeful $ | 
Min. Study improves the mind; 
Con. Therefore, study is useful. 


Here also we admit, on the ground of expe- 
rience, that usefulneſs might be attributed to the 
improvement of the mind, We then find study 
to be comprehended in the number of things 
which tend to improve the mind, and, therefore, 
attribute usefulneſs to study individually, be- 
cause it is one of the number of things to which 
that attribute has been ascribed in the major 
proposition, on the ground of experience, This 
surely needs no comment, 
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Let it be carefully remembered, that the sub- 
ject of the proposition to be proved is always the 
minor term, and that its predicate is always the 
major term, though each be composed of ever 
so many words. And as no progreſs can poſsi- 
bly be made in the art of reasoning, unleſs these 
distinctions be remembered, let us again observe, 
that the premiſs, in which the major term is 
found is always called the major proposition, and 
that in which the minor term is found is always 


called the minor proposition. 


It is to simple syllogisms that the stoic doc- 
trine, of mood and figure, is applicable; but as 
moods would never have been thought of, had 
the principles of reasoning been better under- 
stood, let them, without it repeats be * 


to oblivion. 


What logicians mean by figure, is the parti- 

_ cular situation of the middle. term, with respect 

to the major and minor terms. There are four 

figures, but the first is amply sufficient for every 

purpose to which we shall apply the use of syl- 
logism. 
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In the first figure, the middle term is the sub- 
ject of the major proposition, and the predicate of 
tlie minor proposition: as, 


Maj. 


Min. 
Con. 


NM. 7 5 
Con. 


FX 1. 

Tuosk who know that exceſses will cause discase 
should be moderate; 

Wise men know that exceſses will cause 4 ; 

Therefore, wise men should be moderate. 


2. 
THAT WHICH is prudent is not blamable; 
To conceal involuntary emotions of anger is 
prudent ; 
Therefore, to conceal involuntary emotions > of 
anger is not blamable, 


3 


„ aged and poor are proper objects of our 


charity; 


Some of the most profligate are aged and poor; 
Therefore, some of the most profligate are pro- 


per obfects ok aur charity. 
4. 


THiNGs offensrve to delicacy should not be ustd; 


Some words are offensive to delicacy ; 
Therefore, some words should not be ustd. 


As it is of the utmost importance to the art of 
reasoning, to distinguish clearly the remote matter 


of a syllogism, the major term will always appear 
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in black; the middle term in italic; and the minor 
term, copulas, and signs of reasoning, in roman 
letter. The words in small capitals remain yet 
to be accounted for. 


Now these four are all the kinds of simple syl- 
logisms that can poſsibly be neceſsary, even ad- 
mitting the division of Aristotle, for the first pre- 
sents a proof that [wise men should be modtrate, 
which is an universal affirmative proposition. 
The second proves, that [to conceal in voluntary 
emotions of anger is not blamable,] which is an 
universal negative. The third proves that [some 
of the most profligate are proper objects of our cha- 
rity,] which is a particular affirmative. And the 
fourth proves that [some words should not be 
used,] which is a particular negative. 


These being the general heads, under which 
propositions have hitherto been distinguished, 
every example must belong to one or the other 
of these four claſses. | 


Here let us again observe, that the syllogism 
is the best analysis of reasoning that has yet been 
offered to mankind. But it is not a perfect ana- 
lysis, without some explanation. The major, 
middle, and minor terms, are distinctly seen in 
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Black, italic, and roman letter, it is true, but 
there are certain words in capitals, such as all, 
every, no, none, whosoever, whatsoever, those who, 
that which, &c, preceding the middle terms, 
as the subjects of the major propositions, whose 
proper use has never been clearly explained. 
Here then, having pursued, with very little 
variation, the track marked out by Aristotle, and 
in which most of the subsequent writers have 
trodden with exact formality, though each of 
them has been particular in choosing a fashion- 
able travelling dreſs, suitable to his peculiar 
fancy; let us now most respectfully beg leave 
to bid them adieu, as they are about to paſs 
through the dark, gloomy, and bewildering fo- 
rest of mood and figure, directed by the guan- 
tity and quality of their propositions, and we are 
about to explore a rout, which I do not know 
that any one has ever travelled before. We 
propose, nevertheleſs, to pay them a compli- 
mentary visit, occasionally, and hope, finally, 
to take a short trip with them to the island of 
human projection, just to take a view of the 
three stately pillars of mental structure, dedi- 
dicated to analytic, synthetic, and arbitrary 
methods, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The structure of reasoning demonstrated. 


PRECEDING the middle term, as forming 


the subject of the major proposition, in the first 
syllogism, will be observed the words THOSE 


WHO; before that of the second syllogism THAT 
WHICH ; preceding the third, the article THE ; 
and, at the beginning of the fourth, the word 
THINGS. Now, these words form no part of 
the major, middle, or minor terms, Let us 
then enquire into the particular use of these and 
similar auxiliaries, and endeavour to make the 


analysis more perfect. 


If the middle term represent the idea of a 
person or thing, in the smallest degree general, 
7, e. if the word might be enlarged, so as to 
comprehend more than one individual person or 
thing, it must, as the subject of the major pro- 
position, be preceded by the sign all or every, 
because it is chosen to prove some attribute which 
is common to all the persons or things in that 
claſs of beings; and, in this number, the minor 
term must be comprehended, either as one in- 
dividual, or collection of individuals, of an 
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indefinite number, or, as a species comprehended 
under a genus; for, without this, there can be 
no reasoning, For example: if the middle term 
be man, it must, as the subject of the major pro- 
position, be enlarged to all men, or every man, 

or the whole claſs must be held in a state of 
repugnance by the particle , none, or not. 
Thus, if we prove that Alexander was disap- 
pointed, by the middle term man, we choose this 
middle term, because disappointment is common 
to us all: and the syllogism will run thus: 


ALL men are diſappointed; 
Alexander was a man ; 
Therefore, Alexander was diſappointed. 


Now, here the common fate of mankind is 
first attributed to all men, of which number 
Alexander was one, and of course must have 
been subject to the same fate. But, if we were 
to prove something of Alexander which is com- 

mon only to a few, we must choose, as a middle 
term, a word which comprehends only a few 
persons, to which an attribute is common, and 
of which claſs Alexander was one, This we may 
do by the middle term COnqueror : as, 


Every congueror is A ſcourge to mankind 3 

Alexander was a conqueror; _ 

Therefore, Alczander was A ſcourge to mankind, 
H 
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Now, though the middle term congueror ex- 


| tends to but few, it must, as the subject of the 


major proposition, be enlarged to every con- 
queror, or we could not fairly apply it to Alex- 


ander, lest he should have been one of those to 


whom it did not extend ; and if it did not apply 
to more than Alexander, we should aſsert at once 
that Alexander was the scourge of mankind, 

This, then, is the difference between rea- 
soning and aſsertion; and hence it is clear that 
no word, which is not in some degree general, 1. e. 
that does not comprehend two or more persons or 
things of the same kind or sort, can ever poſsi- 


bly form the middle term of a syllogism. 


Sometimes, indeed, the universality of the 
middle term is implied, as in the third syllogism, 
where the words, the aged and poor, signifying all 
the aged and poor, comprehend the minor term, 
some of the most profligate. | 


Very often it will be found, that the mid- _ 
dle term consists of a subject and attribute, or, 
in other words, contains genus and differentia; 
but this only restrains its generality, for it must 
still comprehend more than one person or thing: 
as, 
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Every king of the Stuart family was unfortunate 3 
Charles the first was a king of the Stuart family; 
Therefore, Charles the first was unfortunate. 


Now, the genus king extends to a great num- 
ber of persons, but the special difference, of he 
Stuart family, restrains it to four only, of Eng- 
land; and if there had been no other king of 
that family but Charles the first, there could have 
been no reasoning, for we should only have aſ- 
serted, that king Charles the first, of the Stuart 
family, was unfortunate. Again: 


No literary production is perfect ; 
This treatise is a literary production; 
Therefore, this treatise is not perfect, 


Here, the middle term, literary production, 
as the subject of the major proposition, is pre- 
ceded by the particle no, to signify, that not one 
of the whole claſs, to which perfection is about 
to be affirmed repugnant, is excepted. And this 
is neceſsary, that the minor term might, with 
certainty, be comprehended; for, if any one or 
more literary productions were excepted, the 
minor term, this treatise, might be of that num- 
ber, and the reasoning would be consequently 
uncertain And, if the middle term, literary 
production, were not general, i. e. did not extend 
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to more than one individual thing, we could 
not deduce the minor term, this rreatise, from 
it, or consider it as comprehended under it; 
but must content ourselves with aſserting, that 


the literary production is not perfect. 


Thus, then, we have accounted for the auxi- 
liaries all, every, no, none, and nothing; but most 
usually the middle term signifies some attribute, 
referable to a person or a thing, which cannot be 
generalized, or signify any thing of itself. For 
example: the middle term of the first sy Hogism 
is, know that exceſses will cause disease. Now, it 
must be some person who knows this, since the 
whole aſsociation is the attribute of some being 
endowed with the faculty of reflection. And we 
have observed before, that there can be no rea- 
soning, unleſs the middle term be, in some 
degree, general. s 

Whenever, then, the middle term is a meer 
attribute, it cannot be enlarged of itself, and 
must be preceded by the general indefinite terms, 
whosoever, whatsoever, he who, those who, that 
which, those which, or the like; signifying all those 
persons who, or, all those things which ; that is to 
say, in the major proposition, all those persons to 
whom, or all those things to which the attribute, 
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forming the middle term, is applicable ; the major 
term 1s also applicable, or is repugnant : as, 


THAT WHICH, or, EVERY THING WHICH is prudent, 
is commendable ; . 


What is this, but admitting, as an hypothe- 
sis, an aſsociation of attributes? What is this, 
but saying, to whomsoever, or whatever, pru- 
dence may be ascribed, commendation may be 
ascribed also ? Now, if prudence be applicable to 
an indefinite number of things, of which moderation 
is found to be one, the aſsociate of prudence, 
namely, commendation, must be applicable to this 
one thing also, when singled out from the inde- 
finite number: hence we conclude, that, 


Therefore, moderation 1s commendable, | 


If we ask the question, why? The answer is, 
[because it is one of those things to which pru- 
dence is applicable; and we have previously ad- 
mitted, that, wherever prudence is, there com- 
mendation may be also aſcribed.] Or, _— the 
example in order : | 

THAT WHICH is prudent is commendable ; 

Moderation 1s prudent ; | 

Therefore, moderation is commendable. 


As it is of the greatest importance to our further 
progreſs, that these distinctions should be clearly 
understood, let us apply our remarks also to the 
4 | 
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fourth syllogism, where there is a repugnance of 
attributes. But, first, let me entreat the reader, 
not to forget that, in this figure, which is suffi- 


cient for every purpose, the middle term must 


be the gubject of the major proposition, and the 
predicate of the minor. As the predicate of the 
minor proposition, then, the middle term shews 
itse f in its proper character, i. e. without enlarge» 
ment or diminution. 


What then is the predicate of the minor pro- 
position, in the fourth syllogism? Offensive to 
delicacy. But this is an attribute referable to 
some person or thing, how then shall we so en- 
large it, that it might be applied to every one of 
the claſs of beings in which the minor term is 
comprehended? The minor term, some words, is 
in the claſs of things, not persons. We will, 
therefore, let the attribute, which forms the mid- 
dle term, be preceded by the general term 7hings, 
and the major proposition will be formed thus: 


THiNGs ensive to delicacy should not be ustd. 


Is not this admitting a repugnance of attri- 
butes ? Is not this the same as saying, that to no 
one thing, or collection of things, to which the 
attribute, forming the middle term, is applicable, 


Should the propriety of use be ascribed ? Now the 
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minor term, come words, is one collection of things, 
to which the middle term, fensive to delicacy, is 
applicable, and, of course, the propriety of use 
Should not be ascribed to come words, See the exam- 
ple stated in order, page 81. 


Let us briefly recapitulate,——Every middle 
term, or reason, must either represent a person 
or persons, a thing or things, an attribute or 
attributes. If the middle term signify a person 
or a thing, something is affirmed, hypothetically, 
in the major proposition, to be agreeable with, or 
repugnant to that whole claſs of persons or things; 
and in this claſs the minor term must be compre- 
hended; which it is the busineſs of the minor 
proposition to affirm: in the conclusion, is 
ascribed, to the minor term, singly, the same 
attribute of agreement or repugnance, which was 
ascribed to it, in the major proposition, together 
with the whole claſs of beings to which it be- 
longs. : | | | 


If the middle term be an attribute, it is af- 
firmed, in the major proposition, as an hypothe- 
sis, that to whatever person or thing the attribute, 
forming the middle term, may be ascribed, the 
agreement or repugnance of the major term may 
be ascribed also. In the minor proposition, the 
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attribute, forming the middle term, is ascribed 
to the minor term, and, in the conclusion, the 
agreement or repugnance, which has been pre- 
viously admitted between the middle and major 
terms, must be also admitted between the minor 
and major terms. Or, in other words, if we 
admit that two things are inseparably united, to 
that in which we find the one, we may fairly 
ascribe the other: if we admit, that two things 
never exist togetber, where we find the one, there 
we must admit that the other is not. 

Thus have I endeavoured to explain the use 
of these auxiliary terms, and to render the syllo- 
gistic analysis complete; and, in fact, this com- 
prehends the whole theory of reasoning, for 
every proposition must be affirmative or nega- 
tive, and every middle term must represent some- 
thing personal, impersonal, or be an attribute. 


These auxiliary terms, such as all, every, no, 
none, and nothing, preceding the middle term, as 
the subject of the major proposition, when it re- 
presents a person or a thing; and whosocever, 

whatsoever, those who, that which, and all other 
general terms, which precede the middle term, 
as the subject of the major proposition, when it 
signifies an attribute, I call aniversal signs, and 
they will appear in small capitals. 
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he first principles of reasoning being thus 
explained, let us endeavour to render them fami- 
liar, and shew that the analysis is perfect. 


Recasoning, then, is nothing more than a 
compendious mode of verbal addition and sub- 
traction. Let us proceed instantly to the proof: 


Every nan must dit 3 


Here the first step is addition, for I have 
added the attribute of death to every man. On 
what evidence have I added this attribute ? I 
admit this on the ground of common experience. 
Now for subtraction: 


Peter 1s a man; 
What have I done here? I have viewed my 
groſs sum above, namely, every man, and find- 
ing the individual Peter contained in it, I have 
subtracted Peter, placed him underneath, and have 
declared him to be one of that number. Now 
for another step of addition : | 


Therefore, Peter must dit. 


What have I done in this last proceſs? I have 
placed Peter again below, and have added to the 
individual Peter, the same attribute, namely, 
| death, which I had joined in the first instance 
to my groſs sum, i. e. every man, on the ground 


— 
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of common experience, and the work is com- 
plete. The example may now be exhibited thus: 


From, < EvkRY man must dit; > Addition, 
Take, < Peter is a nan; | > Subtraction, 
Answer, & Therefore, Peter must dig, > Addition. 


Again : 
THINGS offenszve to delicacy should not be used; 


On what ground do I add a repugnance of 
use to things offensive to delicacy? I take it 
for granted, as an established maxim. Now, let 
me view my groſs sum above, i. e. the middle 
term, which is the subject of the preceding pro- 
position. Comprehended then in things offensive 
to delicacy, 1 find the minor term, eme words, 
which I subtract, and affirm it to be one of the 
groſs number underneath, thus: 


Some words are offenszve to delicacy; 


In the third place, I repeat my minor term, 
and join thereto the attribute of repugnance, 
which I have admitted to belong to my groſs 
sum, in the major proposition, thus: 


Therefore, some words should not be used. 


Or, throwing the example together: 
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THINGS offensive to delicacy should 


From, not be used; ; Addition. 


Take, < Some words are offensive to delicacy; >Subtrattions 


Therefore, some words Should not 


be used. © Addition 


Answer, q 
This needs no comment; for, whether I unite - 
or repudiate, i. e. add an attribute of agreement 
or repugnance, I still call it addition. And these 
two examples are amply sufficient, for every pro- 
position must be affirmative or negative. Now 
I shall endeavour to prove, by examples taken 
from our best authors, that every form of familiar 
reasoning, however compounded, elliptical, com- 
plicated, or irregular, may be reduced to this 
standard. What occasion then was there for the in- 
vention of moods and figures, to regulate the quan- 
tity and quality of the three propositions? Any 
one who has studied the moods of syllogism, and 
clearly comprehends the ideas intended to be 
conveyed in the preceding pages, must acknow- 
ledge, that the doctrine of mood and figure origi- 
nated in an ignorance of the true principles of 
reasoning, i. e. in an ignorance of the proper 
analysis. And I trust it will appear, as we pro- 
ceed, that those who have condemned syllogism 
in toto, were entirely unacquainted with the use 
to which it might be applied. 
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According to the preceding observations, if 
the first connection, which I admit on intuition, 
previous demonstration, or testimony, 1. e. if 
my first proceſs, in addition, be true, and my 
middle term, as the subject of the major propo- 
sition, contain my minor term, the reasoning 
must be good; for, when again, in the conclu- 
sion, I add the attribute to the individual, or 
number of individuals subtracted, it is on the 
ground of the first connection, or repugnance, 
which has been previously admitted; for nothing 
can be clearer than, if an attribute of agreement, 
or repugnance, be added to every one of a regi- 
ment of soldiers, that the same attribute may be 
added to an individual, when taken out of the 
ranks. This is fairly reducing reasoning to plus 
and minus. If then all reasoning be good, where 
the hypothesis is true, and when the middle term, 
as the subject of the major proposition, really 
contains the minor term, no reasoning can be 
false, but from a deficiency in one or both of 
these two points. This I shall have occasion 
to demonstrate as we proceed. 5 | 


But, before we dismiſs this topic, let us just 
observe, of how much importance is the doctrine 
of genus and differentia, since every deduction 
depends entirely on our accuracy in this point. 
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It is the plus and minus of reasoning; for the con- 
nection or repugnance between the middle term 
and the major term is first admitted, on the ground 
of intuition, experience, or testimony, and the 
chief busineſs of reasoning depends on our skill in 
discovering whether the middle term, as the subject of 
the major proposition, be a genus containing the minor 
term as a Species, or be the sign of a number of per- 
Sons or things, poſseſsing individual attributes, of 
which the minor term is an integral part; since 
the smallest error, in this point, as in the mathe- 
matics, will produce a false conclusion, 


Let it be observed, however, that, in writ- 
ing and conversation, we generally abridge the 
syllogism, 7. e. use no more than the minor pro- 
position and the conclusion: as, 


I. 
Wise men hnow that exceſies will cause disease: 
Therefore, they I:. e. wise men] should be moderates 
2. 


To conceal involuntary emotions of anger is prudent ; 
Therefore, [or for this reason] it Ii. e. to conceal in- 
voluntary emotions of anger] 1s not blamable, 


1 
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Some of the most profligate are aged and poor: 


Therefore, [or consequently] they [z. e. some of the 
most profligate] are proper obfects of our charity, 
8 Oo 


* 
Some words are offens7ve to delicacy ; 
And, therefore, [or of course] they I:. e. some words] 


should not be used. 


It will be observed, by the different type in 
which they appear, that, even in these abridg- 
ments, all the remote matter of the syllogism is 
completely expreſsed, i. e. the major, middle, 
and minor terms. In some few instances, the 
minor proposition is omitted, and the major and 
the conclusion are retained: as, 


All metals are fusible; 
Therefore, iron is fusible. 


Here the minor proposition [iron is a metal] 
is understood, but still the remote matter of the 
syllogism is distinctly seen. The syllogism, 
when defective, as in the preceding instances, 
is called an enthymeme. The word is Greek, 
and signifies, that something, not expreſsed, is 
to be understood. | 
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CHAPTER V. 
The use of syllogism demonstrated. 


LET us now view, in the order of our most 
familiar conversation, the four examples of syl- 
logistical reasoning, instanced in page 81. 


To reduce a syllogism into the familiar form 
of xeasoning, we omit the illative therefore, give 
the conclusion the first place, and join thereto 
the middle term, (usually preceded by a repeti- 
tion of the minor term, or some relative word as 
a substitute,) by the conjunction for, as, or 
because, Let us now take, succeſsively, the 
conclusions of the four preceding syllogisms, 
and join to them their respective middle terms, 
when the mystery of syllogistical reasoning will 
* to unfold itself. 


T, 


wise r men should be moderate; 
Because they know fat exceſses will cause direare, 


| 2. 
To conceal involuntary emotions of anger is not 
blamable; 1 
Because it 1s prudent. 
"SN 
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Some of the most profligate are proper obfects of our 


charity z 
Because they are aged and poor, 


8 85 4˙ 
Some words should not be used; 
Because they are offensive to delicacy, 


This form of familiar reasoning, whether the 
sign of reasoning be for, as, or Decausr, TI call 
the equal enthymeme. | 


Jn all the preceding and subsequent exam- | 
ples of familiar reasoning, as in the correspond- 
ing syllogisms, the major term will appear in 


black, the middle term in italic, and the minor 


term, copulas, and signs of reasoning, in roman 
letter. 


Thus it appears, that, in our most familiar 
conversation, we are continually forming syllo- 
gisms, according to the primitive meaning of 
the word, and, though the language is not 
ranged in the order prescribed by Aristotle, we 
never reason without expreſsing the remote 
matter of a syllogism, i. e. the , middle, 
and minor terms. 


iy 
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As we take the conclusion first, and join 
thereto the middle term, preceded by a repeti- 
tion of the minor term, or some substitute, to 
reduce a syllogism into the common form of 
reasoning, so to transpose an example of the 
causal enthymeme into a syllogism, we must take 
the predicate of the reasoning proposition as a 
middle term, and enlarge it, or restrain it, by a 
negative particle, so as to comprehend every one 
of the rank of beings to which the minor term 
belongs: join thereto, by a proper copula, the 
predicate of the aſserting proposition, and thus 
will be formed the major proposition: then take 
the subject of the aſserting proposition, and join 
thereto, by a proper copula, the middle term, 
and this forms the minor proposition: finally, 
repeat the aſserting proposition, preceded by the 
illative therefore, and this will be the proper 
conclusion: as, | 95 os 


Afserti . 
Proposition. Perseverance is useful; 
— 4 Because it enables us to overcome difficulties. 


Now, according to the preceding obſerva- 
tions, let us discover the predicate of the reasoning 
proposition. This we find to be, enables us to 
overcome difficulties. But this is a meer attribute, 
and cannot, of itself, comprehend * minor 


13 
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term, perseverance ; let it then, according to the 
rule, page 88, be preceded by some word or 
words, sufficiently general to comprehend every 
being in the claſs to which the minor term belongs, 
We will, therefore, adopt the universal sign, 
that which ; and then the middle term, preceded 
by this universal sign, will form the subject of the 
major proposition: thus, 
THAT WHICH enables us to overcome diſficulties.— 


To this subject, let useful, the predicate of the 
aſserting proposition, be joined by a proper co- 
pula, and this will form the proposition: 
thus, 


Tr wHICH enables us to overcome difficulties is 
-  useful; 
Take then, perseverance, the subject of the as- 
serting proposition, and join thereto the middle 
term, without the universal sign, and this will 
form the minor proposition: thus, 


Perseverance enables us to overcome difficulties ; 


| Now, let us repeat the aſserting ion, 
preceded by the word therefore : as, 


Therefore, perseverance is useful; 


And the work is complete, for these three pro- 
positions form a complete syllogism: as, 
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Tur WHICH enables us to overcome  afficulties is 
useful; | 

Perseverance enables us to overcome difficulties ; 

Therefore, perseverance is ustful. | 


Where then does reasoning begin? It begins 
by admitting an agreement or repugnance be- 
tween the middle and major terms, as an hypo- 
thesis. In the preceding example, having dis- 
tinguished the three terms, and having found 
the middle term to be an impersonal attribute, 
we ascribed it to the universal sign that which, 
meaning all things or qualities which—we next 
admitted, as an hypothesis, the agreement be- 
tween it and the major term useful. Here, then, 
the reasoning began. After this, we deducted 
the minor term perseverance, as one of the num- 
ber of things which enables us to overcome dif- 
ficulties: we then stated the minor term, in the 
third place, and added thereto the attribute se- 
Ful, which had been admitted to belong to it, 
among an indefinite number of other things, in 
the major proposition: and here the busineſs of 
reasoning ended: as, | 


THAT WHICH enables us to overcome 
_ difficulties is commendable ; 
_—_ * Perseverance enables us to 3 3 
8 difficulties; * 
Therefore, perseverance is tom⸗ 
m:ndable, 


From, 


} Addition, 


Answer, q Addation. 
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Again : 


« The rich and the great afford a EEE topic of 
4 gtvere animadversion, because they employ the 
time, and use the means, which their situation 
« grves them, in the enjoyment of the gifts of for- 


% tune and of art.” 
Valpy, Note on Aſeixe Sermon, page 6. 


What is the hypothesis here which the Doc- 
tor takes for granted? This we cannot answer, 
before we have distinguished the three terms, or 
remote matter, of the syllogism. Let us see, 
then, the middle term, printed in italic, is a per- 
sonal attribute, and, as it must be ascribed to 
some general sign, which comprehends the mi- 
nor term, the rich and the great, let it be pre- 
ceded by the universal sign hose who, meaning, 
all those persons who, and then, proceeding ac- 
cording to our rule, the operation will begin 
thus: 

Tuosk who employ the time, and use the means, 
which their situation gives them, in the enjoyment 
of the gifts of fortune and of art, afford a gene⸗ 
ral topic of severe animadversion. 


So then, this is the hypothesis on which the 
Doctor grounds his conclusion, that is to say, 
admit this, and the conclusion must follow. 
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Now, if the minor term, the rich and the great, 
be found among the number of those who so 
employ their time and use their means, the attribute, 
afford a general topic of severe animadversion, 
which has been ascribed to it with an indefinite 
number of persons, in the major proposition, must 
be applicable to it when distinguished and singled 
out from the collection: as, 


Tnosk who employ the time, and use the means, 


g) which their situation gives them, in the enjoy-. 8 

2 0 ment of the gifts of fortune and of art, afford a 5: 
general topic of severe animaduersion ; @ 3 
The rich and the great employ the time, and S. 

| C use the means their situation gi ves them, in the ; 
enjoyment of the gifts of fortune and of art ; ; 


| Þ Therefore, the rich and the great afford if 
= general topic of severe animadversion, 


pv 


Again: 
In predicting the same event, the language of 
ancient prophecy was magnificent, but 
„ cgtemingly contradictory ; for it foretold a meſsiah, 


« who _ to be at once a IE and a con- 


&© gueror,” 
Blair's Sermons, vol. i. page 126. 


What is the hypothesis here? It is taken for 
granted, that whatever foretells a 0 who 
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was to be at once a sufferer and a conqueror, is, 
scemingly, contradictory, Now, to the magni- 
ficent language of ancient prophecy, in predict- 
ing the same event, may be ascribed the attribute 
forming the middle term: and with it must also 
be found its aſsociate, the attribute of seemng 
contradiction, For, in fact, both the middle 
and the major terms, in this example, are abstract 
attributes, and we admit, in the major proposi- 
tion, that they are aſsociates, the one is ascribed 
to the magnificent language of ancient prophecy, 
and the other must, of course, be found there 
also: or, | 


THAT WHICH foretells a meſsiah, who 7s to be at once 
a sufferer and a conqueror, is getmingly contra- 
Dictory ; 

The magnificent language of ancient prophecy, in 


predicting the same event, foretold a meſsiab 
who was to be at once a sufferer and a congueror ; 


Therefore, the magnificent langaage of ancient 
| prophecy, &c. was 8eemingly contradictory. 


But those who have so unmercifully condemned 
the use of syllogism, may say, it is very true, we 
acknowledge now that we cannot discover where 
reasoning begins, nor view distinctly the points 
on which its truth depends, however forcibly it 
may strike us, without being able to distinguish 


> 
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what are called the major, middle, and minor 
terms; but pray, what occasion is there for 
three propositions placed in such exact order? 
I answer, that the form is just as neceſsary as 
the order of ranging the figures in addition and 
subtraction. Have a little patience, gentlemen, 
and I will give you sufficient proof. It has been 
before observed, that, if there be any error in 


the addition or subtraction, it is fatal to the truth 


of the reasoning. Now, in the following sen- 
tence of Mr. Addison, No. 412, of the Spectator, 
there is a mathematical error which, in the 
present arrangement, may not be discovered, 
but, the moment we examine it by our test, the 
error will be detected. e 
« Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a 
„„ pleagure in the imagination, because it s the 
got with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its 
« curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it was 
46 not before poſseſsed.” 


Here the middle term, as is most commonly 
the case, is an attribute; and as the minor term 
is impersonal, let it be preceded by the universal 
sign that which, and then, proceeding according 
to our rules, the major proposition will be formed 
thus: | 2 | 
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Tur wHicH fills the soul with an agreeable surprise, 
gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which 
it was not before poſseſsed, raists a pleazure in the 
imagination, 


Now, this proceſs of addition, that is to say, 
this hypothesis, might be fairly admitted. The 
next thing is, to subtract the minor term, which 
is every thing new or uncommon ; but is every thing 
new or uncommon comprehended in that which fills 
the soul with an agreeable surprise ? Surely it is not. 
Alt may be a thing new or uncommon to be on 
board a ship on fire at sea, or to see a respected 
friend broken on the wheel, but these can never 
be considered as comprehended in the number of 
things which fill the soul with an agreeable sur- 
prise, &c. Is not this subtracting plus from 
minus, taking a greater sum from a leſser? It is 
a mathematical anomaly, and needs no comment. 


Would Mr. Locke and so many metaphysical 
writers, have condemned the use of syllogism, 
had they been aware of this? Surely it is neces- 


sary that we should know where our reasoning _ 


begins; and can we know that the first step is 
an admiſsion of an agreement or repugnance be- 
tween a whole claſs of beings and the major term, 
as an hypothesis, without first being able to dis- 
tinguisch the parts of the syllogism? It is also 
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equally neceſsary that, when we have discovered 
the respective parts, we should know how to 
place them in an order, the most convenient for 
making the deduction and performing the conse- 
quent addition. And is there any other order 
that so perfectly corresponds with mathema- 
tical simplicity? I must confeſs that, after some 
labour, I cannot discover any. This system 
renders all the complicated divisions of proposi- 
tions unneceſsary. We have, indeed, preserved 
the terms universal and particular, but they 
are used to signify very different ideas from 
those they have hitherto represented; nor are 
these distinctions, even now, of any great im- 
portance, for the division of propositions into 
congenial and repugnant, or what we have called 
affirmative and negative, is all that is neceſsary 
to our purpose. | | 


Is not all that cavil about singular, indefinite, 
universal, and particular propositions done away? 
We have nothing to do, according to this system, 
but to regard mathematical accuracy ; to be care- 
ful that we take nothing for granted which is 
disputable; that we do not deduct plus from 
minus, and that we unite or repudiate the same 
attribute with respect to minus, in the conclusion, 


K 
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as we have united or repudiated with respect to 
plus, in the major proposition. 


But, let us again remark, of how much 
importance is the study of genus and differentia : 
without a knowledge of this doctrine, we shall 
not be able to subtract the minor from the mid- 
dle term, for, though the minor term is, some- 
times, one of a number of individuals compre- 
hended in the middle term, it is very often 
a species included in the genus which the 

middle term represents. Will the father of a 
family, then, suffer his children to be educated 
at a seminary, where so important a branch of 
learning, as that which comprises the very 
first principles of ratiocination, is neglected ? But 

now, after recommending the reader to compare 
the four syllogisms, in the last chapter, with the 
four causal enthymemes at the beginning of this, 
to render transposition familiar, let us make a 
few remarks, before we conclude this chapter. 


From our attempt to demonstrate the first 
principles of reasoning, and the analogy between 
the syllogistical and one of the most useful forms 

"4 of familiar reasoning, it appears, that all reason- 
| ing must begin by stating, or supposing an hypo- 
Wl thesis; and it may be demanded, why we so sel- 

dom expreſs the hypothesis in common language? 
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I answer, that it is elegantly omitted, and is most 
commonly unneceſsary; and, that when some- 
times we do state the hypothesis, few are suffici- 
ently skilled in analysis to discover the proposi- 
tion in which it is expreſsed, though its force 
may be amply satisfactory. We shall, how- 
ever, find, by attending to familiar conversation, 
that, whenever a good reason is misunderstood, 
the speaker generally gives his hypothesis, though 
he be, perhaps, unconscious of it, Suppose it 
were aſserted that, 


Clericus has taken the oaths of ſupremacy and allegtanc: 
Because he is an Enghi.h bi lp. 


The hearer may poſsibly be unacquainted 
with the hypothesis, and may ask, why he should 
have taken the oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
because he is an English bishop : 2 The answer 
would be, that- 


ALL English b:ishops must take the oaths of fpremacy 
and allegiance ; 


And this is the proper hypothesis, i. e. the ries 
proposition. Or, the answer might be, 


There is vo Englich bishop who has NoT taken the 
oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance 3 ; 


Which conveys the same meaning. Or, the hy- 


pothesis might be stated thus: 
* 0M 
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There are no English b:ishops BUT must have taken the 
oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance. 


Here hut,“ according to- Mr. Horne Tooke, 
signifies be out, or except; so that, if we 
expreſs the hypothesis fully, we may say, 


There is xo Exglich brchop, BE OUT, OR EXCEPT 
ALL THOSE MEN WHO have taken the oaths 
of ſuprzmacy and allegiance, 


Thus it appears, that, in whatever form of 
language the reply be expreſsed, it is still an hy- 
pothesis, wherein the whole claſs of beings, to 
which the minor term Clericus belongs, is either 
restrained in a state of repugnance, without a 
single exception, or the whole claſs is represent- 
ed, in order to be declared individually subject 
to some attribute. 

© 

In short, whenever a speaker has given a rea- 
son, and conceives that he is not suſhciently 
understood, he has no other resource but to fly 
immediately to his hypothesis. A little attention 
to common conversation will give ample satisfac- 
tion on this head, and afford much amusement 

to one who can be interested in this study. 


_— 7 


* Vide Horne Tooke's Diversions of Purley. 
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Those who will accustom themselves to 
this kind of exercise, will soon get into the habit 
of detecting false, or defective reasoning, and will 
presently discover, that many, who are masters 
of captivating declamation, and charm the ear 
with flowery language, are very indifferent rea- 
soners. Eo — 


CHAPTER VI. 
Of the regular enthymeme. 


HAVING endeayoured to. demonstrate the 
principles of reasoning, and to shew the use of 
syllogisms, I shall now proceed to point out 
the various forms of familiar reasoning, and to 
enquire what analogy they bear to the syllogistic 
standard. | 


The first form of familiar reasoning I have 
denominated the causal enthymeme. This which 
we are about to notice, I call the regular enthy- 
meme. It consists, as we observed in pages 97 
and 98, of the minor proposition and the conclu- 
sion. It is very common, both in conversation 
and in writing: as, 

God hath forgiven me many sins of malice; 

And therefore he will pity my infirmities,” 

Taylor's Holy Living. 
K 3 
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Here we perceive the major, middle, and 
minor terms ; but, that we may view distinctly 
the hypothesis, it is neceſsary to supply the 
major proposition. This may be done by taking 
the middle term, which 1s an attribute, and pre- 
posing an universal sign, sufficiently general to 
comprehend the minor term God : join thereto 
the major term, and this will form the defective 
member : as, | 


A G6Racious BEING wHo hath forgiven me many 
sins of malice will pity my infirmities, 


Let this proposition precede the quotation, 
and the 22 will be * 


Explanatory matter is often introduced be- 
tween the parts of reasoning, as in the following 
regular enthymeme, but the eſsential members 
may, nevertheleſs, be easily discovered. 

The term taste, like all other fugitive terms, 
is not extremely accurate; the thing which 
„ we understand by it is far from a simple and 
* determinate idea in the mind of most men, 
and it is therefore liable to - uncrelaliry and con- 
66 fusion. 


Burke en the Sublime and Beautiful, pee 4. 
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Now the auxiliary matter may be omitted, 
and the parts of reasoning may be brought toge- 
ther, and disposed in the stoic order, for exami- 
nation, thus: 


THAT WHICH is not extremely accurate 1s able to 


Auntrrtainty and confusion ; 
The term taste is not extremely accurate; 


Therefore, the term taste is liable to uncertainty and 
 confugion, 


There is 8 form of reasoning, in com- 
mon use, which 1 call the obvious enthymeme as 
\ 
Since [ or seeing that] I have expericnced calamity 
in the snares of Pleasure: ; 
I should abandon its puzsuit. 


Here also the middle term is an attribute ; 
and, in the major proposition, it may be preced- 
ed by the universal sign he who, or those who, 
signifying that person who, those er who, or 

whosoever : - a8, 


Thosk wno have experienced calamity in the mares 
of Pleasure should abandon its pursuit; 
I have experienced calamity in the snares of pleasure; 


Therefore, I should abandon its pursuit. 


See another example of the obvious enthymeme 
in Pegs 75 of this treatise. 


—— 
— . —— l ²˙ , IEG 2 ARES 
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Most of those sentences, wherein a conclu- 
sion is deduced from an aſsumed hypothesis, pre- 
ceded by the particle , were, or the like, which 
logicians have hitherto denominated hypothetical 
propositions, and many of those called causal are 
familiar syllogisms, i. e. conclusions made by 
reasoning. Let us, for example, apply the pre- 
ceding rules to the following sentence: 


«© Rehoboam was unhappy; 
66 Because he followed evil counsel.” 
Example of a causal proposition given by Dr. Watts 
in his Logic, page 167. | 

Mr. William Duncan gives the same example 
in treating of conditional propositions, in his 
« Elements of Logic, page 173. Now this is 
clearly an instance of what I call the causal en- 
thymeme, the most familiar form of reasoning 

among mankind: as, 8 
WnuosoRVER follows evil counsel will be unhappp; 

Rehoboam followed evil counsel ; 

Therefore, Rehoboam was unhappy. 


In the same page, Mr. Duncan states the fol- 
lowing sentence as a conditional proposition: 


lf a stone is exposed to the rays of the mn; 
It will contract some degree of heat,” 


Here are two propositions, and a major, a 


middle, and a minor term: let us state the con- 
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clusion, then, and enquire whether the affirma- 
tion be not made i in consequence of a reason. 


It [z. e. a stone] will contract som? degree of heat ; 
Why? 


Because it is exposed to the rays of the 5un. 


So this, then, is the reason aſsigned, why a Stone 
will contract some degree of heat ; that is to say, 
on condition that it be exposed to the rays of 
the sun. Or the answer may be, 


Because ALL SUBSTANCES WHICH are exposed to the 


rays of the gun will conttact some degree of heat, 
and a stone is 4 SUBSTANCE. 


Now this ahewer completely contains the hy- 
pothesis and deduction, on which the affirmation 
is grounded, though they are not ranged in the 
stoic order. Wherein, then, does this differ 
from the other forms of reasoning ? The differ- 
ence is simply this; in the other forms of reason- 
ing, what I have called the firs? step in addition, 
is the hypothesis; in this form of reasoning, the 
second proceſs, or the subtraction, forms the hy- 
pothesis. To demonstrate this, let us admit the 
hypothesis, that is to say, the gubtraction, in the 
quotation from Mr. Duncan, and then we shall 
find that the example may be regularly exhibited 
in the stoic order. The middle term, exposed to 
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the rays of the sun, is an attribute, and the minor 
term is, a Stone. Let then the middle term, as 
the subject of the major proposition, be preceded 
by the genus substance; and then, proceeding 
according to our rules, the major proposition will 
be formed thus : | 


A SUBSTANCE WHICH is exposed to the rays of the sun 
will contract some degree of heat; 


Now, as a stone is a speczes comprehended in 
the genus substance, we may subtract it as minus 
from plus, and say, in the minor proposition: 


A stone is exposed to the rays of the sun; 


Now let us place the minor term, stone, at the 
beginning of the next line, preceded by the 
illative zherefore, and join thereto the attribute 
admitted in the major proposition, when tlie 
conclusion will be formed thus: 


Therefore, a stone will contract some degree of 
hat. 


Or, exhibiting the example together: 


the rays of the sun will contract 
some degree of heat; 
0 A stone is exposed to the rays of the 
Sun ; 
FIG Therefore, a stone will contract some 1 
degcee of heat. 


c A SUBSTANCE WHICH is exposed to) 
From, ö Addition. 


Subtraction, 
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It may here be worthy of remark, that, if the 
first connexion or repugnance, which is admitted, 
in the other forms of reasoning, be false, the 
minor proposition may, nevertheleſs, be a fair 
deduction, and the conclusion will be false, in 
consequence of the fallacy admitted in the major 
proposition, For example; a modern writer 
says: | 1 | 

A certain opinion is falge ; | 

Because it leads to a dangerous COonSequence.” 


Since the middle term here 1s an attribute, let 
it be preceded by the universal sign, whatsoever : 
thus, 


WHATSOEVEE leads to a dangerous COnSequence 18 


fals; 5 


Now, an opinion may be one of those things 
which leads to a dangerous consequence, and yet 
be what is called a fruism; and when we con- 
clude, that, 


Therefore, the said opinion is false; 


The error is owing to the inaccuracy of the hy- 
pothesis, taken for granted in the major proposi- 
tion, for if we admit, that to whatever the attri- 
bute, forming the middle term, may be ascribed, 

fallacy may be ascribed also, we cannot reason- 
ably object to the application of fallacy to an 
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opinion to which the attribute, forming the mid- 
dle term, has been previously ascribed; or, in 
other words, the subt raction may be just, when 
the addition is inaccurate. But, in this form of 
reasoning, the connexion or repugnance between 
the genus . the major term, in the major pro- 
position, and between the Species and the major 
term, in the conclusion, may be true and indis- 
putable, if we admit the hypothesis in the minor 
proposition, though it be ever so absurd or impoſ- 
sible: or, if we admit the subtraction, the addi- 
tion cannot be reasonably opposed!: as, 


If * stones were gold; 


They would be fusible. 


Now, let us aſsume, to precede the middle 
term gold, the universal sign whatsoever ©: as, 


WHATSOEVER is gold is kusible; i 
Stones are geld; 
Therefore, stones are fusible, 


© 
WHATSOEVER is geld is fusible; 


Admit [or grant] that stones are gold ; | 
And then it will follow that stones are fusible. 


* Mr. Horne Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, has fairly 
proved that F is the imperative ci a verb, signifying to grant or 
to give. | 
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This form of ratiocination J call the Hypo l be- 
tical enthymeme; it is the most common, and cer- 
tainly one of the most useful forms of reasoning 
in the compaſs of language. It evidently con- 
sists of the minor proposition and conclusion, and 
how it could have been ranked as an hypothetical 
proposition, by so many intelligent writers, Is 
really astonishing. 


To discover the difference between what was 
meant by a conditional proposition and the Hypo- 
thetical enthymetne, it is neceſsary to observe whe- 
ther or not the affirmation expreſsed, in one 
proposition, be inferred from a reaton predicated 


in the other : 7 


If I am condemned fo death, 
1 will submit with fortitude, 


Now, that 7 should eubmit with fortitude, is 
not an obvious consequence of my condemnation, 
but only a declaration of my resolution, on the 
preceding condition, grounded, perhaps, on 
some latent reason. This, therefore, must be 

the conditional proposition. But when 1 say, 


If I am condemned to death, f 
I must guffer. | 


— „0 


L „See another instance, page 58. 
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The two propositions form an hypothetical 
enthymeme. For, in the first example, if I ask 
the question, why I will Submit with fortitude, © 
the answer, | 


| Because I am condemned to death ; . 


Is nugatory. But, in the second ds, if I 
ask the question, why I must suffer, the answer, 


— 
— 


Because I am condemned to death ; 


Is a good reason. This, therefore, I call an 
hypothetical enthymeme. In short, it may be con- 
sidered as a general rule that, whenever an affir- 
mation is made, and no word or words are ex- 
preſsed which answer to the question, why ? or 
in consequence of what? the. proposition may 
be considered as an aſsertion without proof; but 
if any word or words be expreſsed, which di- 
rectly or indirectly answer to the question, the 
example is an act of reasoning, though it will 
very often be found defective, | 


Every form of simple familiar reasoning then, 

T rank under one or the other of the four preced- 
ing heads; or, to be more explicit, I call that 
form wherein the sign of reasoning is Because, 
for, or as, the causal enthymeme ; and that where- 


* 
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in the sign of reasoning is therefore, consequently, 
for that reason, hence, - or so, the regular enthy- 
meme; that form of reasoning preceded by since, 
or seeing that, I call the obvious enthymeme ; and 
that preceded by 5, or were, the hypothetical en- 
thymeme, | 


Before we conclude this chapter, it may not 
be improper to observe, that there is, as we have 
sufficiently proved, an aſsumed hypothesis in 
every form of reasoning, i. e. there is a condi- 
tion granted, or something admitted, which I 
have called the first step of addition in one form 
of reasoning, and subtraction in the other. Now 
it may be easy for a person nowise skilled in 
syllogism to discover the condition or datum in 
the hypothetical enthymeme ; but who, in the other 
form of reasoning, unacquainted with the parts 
of a syllogism, can point out the hypothesis or 
datum on which the conclusion depends ? Can 
any person, unacquainted with genus and diffe- 
rentia, and the parts of a syllogism, answer that 
we must implicitly or explicitly admit of an 
agreement or repugnance between a general 
term, and some attribute or attributes, and point 
out where that datum is? Suppose I affirm, that 
the little animal, now singing in its cage, where 
Jam writing, ts a bird, because it is covered with 

N ES 
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feathers. On what hypothesis do I make the 
aſsertion? I fear that too many would be puz- 
zled to answer this question. We must find 
the major proposition, before a reply can be 
made. Let us consider, then, what general 
term, what genus we shall make choice of, to 
precede the attribute, forming the middle term, 
which will comprehend the minor term, bird. 
Let us adopt the word animal, and then the ma- 
jor proposition will run thus: 


An animal covered with feathers is a bird, 


Here, then, is the hypothesis; on this datum 
J can prove, that the little being in its cage is a 
bird, But why was that attribute made the sign 
of its distinction from other animals? Might it 
not have been called a bird because it poſseſses 
the capacity to fly, as fishes obtain their general 
distinction by living in the water? Doubtleſs 
the attributes of distinction, by which men have 
thought proper to claſs things, are, in many 
instances, arbitrary. The middle term, then, is 
arbitrary; and, if men should ever choose to 
claſs things by different attributes, our reason- 
ing must alter accordingly. What then is the 
ground on which the whole fabrick of reason- 
ing is built? The general and striking effects, 
which the qualities of the various beings sur- 
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rounding us, produce on our senses, when we 
are in a paſsive state, and the general attributes 
which we discover in the physical, metaphysical, 
and moral regions, by our active enquiries or ex- 
periments. How far, then, does reasoning serve 
us? When the reasoning is pure,“ it enables us 
to shew, that a being, or beings, an action, or 
actions, a paſsion, or paſsions, do, or do not, 
belong to a certain · nominal claſs, because it or 
they, do or do not, bear a relation, or relations, 
poſseſs a certain characteristic, or number of 
characteristics, which distinguishes that whole 
tribe. And, when the reasoning is modal, f it 
enables us to shew, that a being, or beings, an 
action, or actions, a paſsion, or paſsions, may, or 
may not; Should, or should not, can, or cannot; 
could, or could not ; might, or might not ; would, 
or would not; must, or must not; ought, or ought 
uot ; Shall, or shall not, be subject to an attribute, 
or attributes, which nominally distinguishes a 
whole claſs. As in the first syllogism, page 81, 
it enables us to shew, that, 


Wise men should be of the claſs dixtinguiched by: 
the attribute moderate; 


* That is, when the major, * conclusion, are pure prope». 
sitions, see page 55. 3 ko. Page 55. 


L 3 
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In the second, we are enabled to shew, that, 


To conceal involuntary emotions of anger, is not 
in the claſs of actions distinguished by the 
attribute blamable ; 


In the third, it is demonstrated, that, 


The aged and poor are in that claſs of persons to 
which our charity may be extended with propricty ; 


And the fourth exhibits a proof, that, 


Some words should not be considered as in the claſs 
of things to which the propriety of use is ap- 
plicable; 


And so with every other example of this kind of 
reasoning, wheresoever found, 


It also enables us to shew, that when we ad- 
mit any being, or number of beings, 70 be, or be 
not, in any particular predicament, with respect 
to time, place, circumstance, &c. that it, or they; 
will, or will not, be subject to the same action, 
paſsion, relation, &c. to which all the beings, in 
that identical predicament, are liable. As in Page 
116 it is demonstrated, that, 


If a stone be exposed to the rays of the sun, it must, 
in common with all other substances in the same 
predicament, kontract some degree of heat. 
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And, finally, reasoning enables us to shew, that 
when we have admitted that any being, or beings, 
action, or actions, paſsion, or paſsions, do, or ds 
not, belong to any particular claſs, we must ac- 
knowledge, that it, or they, must, or must not, 
poſseſs the general characteristic, or characteris- 
tics, by which that particular claſs is distin- 
guished. As in page 120 we shewed that, 


If stones were gold, we must confeſs that, like all 
rhat species of substance, they must be fusible. 


Within this narrow compaſs, then, are cir- 
cumscribed all the mighty powers of human ra- 
tiocination ! | | 

Ei modus in rebus ; Sunt certi denique fines, — 

By noticing general characteristics, men have 
divided beings, actions, and paſsions into claſses, 
but the general attributes of distinction in bota- 
ny, and other sciences, are frequently changed. 
Some ranks of beings are claſsed by real and 
inherent qualities, sufficiently striking to all 
ranks of men. Others are distinguished accord- 
ing to the arbitrary whim, perhaps, of an indi- 
vidual; and, frequently, so 1mproper a sign is 
chosen for the generic or Specific distinction, that 
other things of a different nature shall poſseſs the 
characteristic sign; hence, things are mistaken 
one for another, If, indeed, it were poſsible to 
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claſs the signs of all our intellectual, moral, phy- 
sical, and metaphysical ideas into genera and spe- 
cies, and that to each genus we could ascribe an 
exact number of species, and to each species its 
respective number of individuals, we should ap- 
proach towards something like mathematical 
accuracy. But to reject the means which may 
afford us the utmost poſsible aſsistance, in our 
present circumstances, because we cannot arrive 
at perfection, is as ridiculous as to refuse the 
use of a lamp in a dark intricate road, because 
we cannot command the bright splendour of the 
zun. 


Now, after entreating the reader to review 
the enthymeme, pages 123 and 124, and to ask 
himself candidly, whether he could clearly have 
distinguished the hypothesis, without some pre- 
vious knowledge of these modes of distinction, 
let us proceed to the more immediate object of 
our present design. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Of compound familiar reasoning. 


AS a large proposition frequently includes one. 
or more inferior propositions, which are incident 
or Subordinate, so one of the propositions of a 
familiar enthymeme will often be a complete act 
of reasoning of itself, and then the two proposi- 
tions will comprise the remote matter of two syl- 


logisms: as, 


If books were to be burnt because they ny have 
recerved critical condemnation ; 


Few would remain to Decorate the lunes ok the 
turious. 
Now, let us admit the SEELEY and this Ig 
tence may be formed into two syllogisms, thus: 


WHATSOEVER has received critical condemnation is tu 
be burnt; | | 
Many books have received critical condemnation ; 
Therefore, many books are to be burnt ; 
O 1755 | 
THAT WHICH is to be burnt because it has received 
critical condemnation, cannot remain to decorate 
the libraries of the curious 5 — - 
Many books are to be burnt because they have received 
critical condemnation ; o 
Therefore, many books cannot remain to wean 


the libraries of the curious 
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This is an argument of two conclusions; 
and if we admit the first conclusion, taken hypo- 
thetically, the second conclusion will follow, from 
a reason which is understood; and the latent rea- 
gon, or middle term, may be supplied thus : 


If books were fo be burnt because they may have 
received critical condemnation 3 ; 


Few would remain to decorate the libraries of the 
curious, because few have 2 critical con- 


e 


This kind of argument is sometimes aſsumed, 
to expose an absurdity, in which it is used with 
admirable effect: as, 


« If we will disbelieve every thing, because we 
* cannot certainly know all things; we shall 
« do mich-what as wisely as he, who would not use his 
6 legs, but sit still and perish, because he had no 
« wings to fly. | 

Locke's Introduction to an Eſsay on the Human 
Understanding, page 4+ | 


| Now, here are four propositions, containing 
the matter of two simple syllogisms; these, 
admitting the hypothesis, may be exhibited in 
we stoic order * as, 
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WHOSOEVER cannot certainly know all thing s will 


disbelieve every thing; 
We cannot certainly know all things: 


Therefore, we will disbtlieve every thing. 


He wHo had uo wings to fly would not us? his legs, 


but sit still and perish; 
A certain person had no wings to fly ; 


Therefore, he would not use his legs, but git till 
and perish. 


Or, taking the sentence together, thus: 


WunosokEvEx disbelieves every thing, because he cannot 
certainly know all things, does muth⸗ what as wisely 
as he who would not use his legs, but sit still and 
perish, because he had no wings to fly; 

We a:sbelzeve every thing, because We cannot certarnly 
know all things ; 

Therefore, we shall do much-what as wisely as he 

who would not use his legs, but sit still and perith, 
becauſe he had no wings to fly. 


The division of the preceding example into 
simple syllogisms, can evidently be of no use 
with respect to the investigation of its truth, 
since it depends upon an hypothesis, which is 
aſsumed, because it is absurd or ridiculous to 
expose it by a striking simile. I have divided 
it only for the sake of analysis, i. e. to shew 
that the respective members of reasoning are 
1 discoverable. 
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It will frequently be found, that a medium 
is stated as an hypothesis, on the ground of which 
an agreeable, or a disagreeable afhrmation is 
made, whence an opposite conclusion is inferred, 
from a contrary medium which is understood: as, 


I f men neglect improvement in their youth, when age 
renders vapid their taſte for fuvenile amuſements, 
they will have little to make them agreeable to 
others, or to afford them comfort in their own 
reflections; therefore, young men should aſsi- 


duoufly cultivate their underſtandings 


In the preceding example, it will be seen, 
that the subject and the sign of the copula of the 
second proposition, divide one part of the predi- 
cate from the other; this is owing to the va- 
| riation of what is called the elegant, from the 

formal style of logic; but the whole may be 
stated in logical order, and * elliptical member © 


supplied thus: 


If men neglect improvement in their youth ; 
£ y They will have little, when age renders vapid their taſte 

for juvenile amuſements, to make them agreeable to 
others, or to afford them comfort in their own 


reflections ; 
Therefore, young men should aſsuouſly cultivate 


their underſtanding; 
Because they may be agreeable to cthers, and may find 
comfort in their own refl:ctions, when age renders 
vapid their taste for juvenile amusements. 
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There is another mode of familiar -reason- 
ing, very much in use, which, by transposi- - 
tion, might be either simple or compound: as, 


Bravoure has rendered his country an eſrential s rervice; 
If, therefore, he be not rewarded ; 2 ONES 


He is treated with ingratitud?, 


Here the first is the minor proposition of: A 
regular enthymeme; the second is an hypothe- 
tical proposition which reverses the proper con- 
clusion of the enthymeme; and the third is a 
conclusion grounded on the hypothesis. If we 
supply the major proposition and proper è᷑onclu- 
sion of the enthymeme, the respective parts of 
two acts of Wan may be e thus: : 


Widjeowens has rendered bis country an efential 

| gervice should be rewarded; | 
Bravoure has rendered his country an efrential Service * 
Therefore, Bravoure should be rewarded ; N 
And if, therefore, Bravoure be not rewarded ; © "Bſ 
He is treated with ingratituve. 4 


Or we may expreſs the sentence in one e 
thetical enthymeme, thus: | 


* 


If Bravoure, who has rendered his country an eien 
tial service, be not rewarded ; 


He is treated with ingratitude. 
Oe 
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Or, if we admit the hypothesis, and take the 
two middle terms together, the sentence might 
be exhibited in one syllogism, thus: 
He wn o has rendered his country au.eſcential. Service; 
and has not been ee is treated with ingra- 


titude ; 
Bravoure has rendered his country an cſrential gervice, 


and has not been rewarded ;. 
Therefore, Bravoure is. treated with ingratitude. 


And, finally, admitting the hypothesis, the sen- 
tence might be reduced to a causal enthymeme, 


thus : 5 


Bravoure has been treated with i e 
Because he has rendered, his country an efcential er- 
vice, and has not been rewarded. 


There are several other. forms of. compound 
reasoning, in common language, but it would be 
of little use to give any more instances, since 
they are only various combinations of the two 
familiar forms already noticed, and present 
no difficulty to those acquainted with the 
rules of simple. reasoning. Thus have J endea- 


voured to describe the first principles of reason- 


ing, and to demonstrate the use of the syllogism. 
Two general rules are also stated, by the first of 
which we may, with the utmost facility, reduce 
a syllogism into the order of familiar reasoning, 
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and, by the second, dispose an example of fami- 
liar reasoning into the syllogistic form. Thus 
far, then, I have attempted to render the analy- 
sis and synthesis complete. To the first rule, 
i. e. the rule for reducing a syllogism into the 
familiar order of reasoning, I know of no ex- 
ception, or difficulty attending it. There is, 
indeed, some nicety in the application of the 
second rule, which will form the subject of the 
next chapter, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Of be een ene 


IN the common-mode of reazohing,- RY is 
very often an ellipsis between the antecedent, and 
« consequent proposition. Now, though this kind 
of abbreviation promotes dispatch, and contri- 
butes much to the. elegance of language, it is 
impoſsible to transpose the reasoning into the 
syllogistic order, so. as to examine the hypothe- 
sis and deduction, until the defect is ee 

and supplied. For example | 


- 
— 


As 1 rocks not trifle with the prejudices of the 
4 poor, because it is illiberal, so I che not 


47 allvays vield to them, because it is untise. 
M er Duri: on N page 56. 
2 
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This sentence presents us with two instances 


of elliptical reasoning. Now, however forcibly 


the truth of this reasoning may strike us, it can- 
not be subjected to our criterion without some 
supplement. Let us, then, venture to supply the 
defect thus : . RT 


As I would not trifle with the prejudices of the poor; 
Because [I conceive] it is illiberal; 

So I would not always yield to them; ; 

Because II "OY it is untuise. 


Now, here it will be seen, that I have —_ 
plied a part of the attribute, which forms the 
middle term, and have added the minor term as the 


tubject of the reasoning proposition; let us now 
transpose the examples into the stoic order, 
according to our rules, and enquire whether my 


poſseſs the charaeteristics of wut 


No pERSON wHo concefves <a it is liberal would 


trifle with the prejudites ok the poor; 7494 
I T-eoncerve that it is illiberal; 2 8 


FPherefore, I would not trifle with the prejudices of Z 


the poor. 
No 1805 wHO thinks it is unwise would altvays 
viel to the prejudices of the poor; 


I think it is unwis; 
Therefore, I would not a rien to the pee 


AA 
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Now, in each of these examples, the hypo- 
thesis which the doctor has aſsumed, is a repug- 
nance of attributes; or, in other words, it Is 
taken for granted, that to no one person, to whom 
the attribute, forming the middle term, may be 
ascribed, can the attribute, forming the major 
term, be applicable. OF the number. of those, 
to whom the respective middle terms are applica- 
ble, the doctor declares himself to be one, and, 
of course, to the doctor, cannot be ascrihed either 
of the attributes, forming the respective major 


terms. Again: 


We should not rxpine 3 at the inflemities af oly 525 : 
Because zhe decay of the 4 25 inevitable : * 
That is: 
Because [we know that] the decay of the body rs le. 


vitable. 
Tuosk who kmw that the decay of the bee is Py 


able, should not reping at che infirmities of old 
„„ | 
We know that the decay of the body is utvitdMe ; ; 
Therefore, we Should not repine at the infirmities of 


Zh old age. | 
This difficulty will be easily e 1 
attending to the following observations. When 


the language is not elliptical or irregular, the 


subject of the aſserting proposition, or some other 
word or words, as its substitute, must also form 


M 3 
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the subject of the reasoning proposition, as in 
every example preceding this chapter. For, as 
it has been before observed, the very first prin- 
ciple of reasoning is, that the minor term must 
be an integral part of a whole claſs, to which 
the agreement or repugnance of an attribute, or 
an aſsociation of attributes, are ascribed, as an 
hypothesis, and we must shew this explicitly 
or implicitly, either by ascribing the attribute to 
the whole claſs, and leaving it to be understood, 
that the minor term is therein comprehended, 
or, by applying the attribute to the minor term, 
as a part of some whole claſs to which we under- 
Stand the attribute -to be universally applicable, 
or there can be no reasoning. For example: 


suppose I say, 

Peter must die; 
And I am asked to shew my reason. 1 might 
reply: 


Because ALL en must die; 


Here then, I ascribe a common attribute to all 
men, which forms the subject of my reasoning 
proposition, and in that subject is Peter repre- 
sented, among the rest of nn Or, I might a 


reply, 


Because Peter is a nan; 
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And thus I ascribe to Peter the common name 'of 
a claſs of beings, to all of which, (though not 
exprefsed,) is understood to belong the attribute 
death. Thus, Peter alone forms the subject of 
both propositions, and this is more common than 
the former mode of s. 1 


It will be. found exactly the same, where the 
middle term is no more than an attribute: : as | 


Peter is an economist ; . 
It is demanded, why ? I might reply, 


Because ALL MEN, WHO live genteelly on a mali 
Fortune, are ttonomists. 


Now, in the claſs to which I have ascribed 
the middle term, lives genteelly on a small fortune, 
(though not expreſsed,) is understood to be com- 
prehen ſed Peter, my minor term. Thus, again, 
Peter alone, or Peter with others, forms the 
subject of each proposition. Or, I might give 
the following reason why Peter is an economiit: : 


Because he /zves Sr on a mall Wann : 


And then, Peter literally forms the subject of the 
antecedent, and is represented by the personal 
pronoun he, as the subject of the consequent 
proposition. But, to prevent mistake, let us 
state the four preceding examples together: as, 
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Alone, Peter must die; 
With others, Because ALL nen must die. 


Here we omit the busineſs of the minor proposi- 
Hons [Peter is a man,] i. e. the subtraction. 


Alone, & Peter must die; 
Alone, Because he is a man, 


Here we omit the busineſs of the major proposi- 

tion, i. e. we omit to state the hypothesis, or 

what I have called the first step of addition, [ALL 
men must die.] | 

. Alone, 4 Peter is an economist 5 

Le N 5 ALL MEN WHO Aue genteelly on a 

5g small fortune are economists, 


Here we omit the subtraction, or the busineſs of 
the minor proposition, (ADE lives genteelly on a 
email fortune.] | 


3 2 Peter is an ttonomist; | 
Alone, 4 Beca use he lives genteelly on a small fortune. 


Here again we omit the first step of addition, 
[aLL MEN WHO live genteelly on a small * 


are etonomists.] 


5 Thus, tl. it is clear, that Peter, either 
alone, or comprehended in the whole claſs of 
| beings: to which he belongs, forms the Subject of 

the.eight 5 propositions. 
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Now, whenever we have discovered an en- 
thymeme, 7. e. an act of reasoning in familiar lan- 
guage ; and the minor term, (which is commonly 
found in its true literal character, as the subject of 
the aſserting proposition,) is neither repeated, nor 
represented by a pronoun, a synonimous term, 
nor comprehended as one of an indefinite num- 
ber, so as to form again the whole, or a part 
of the subject of the reasoning proposition, the 
language is either elliptical, or otherwise 
irregular. If the language be elliptical, the 
surest way of discovering the defective member, 
is to insert the minor term, or a pronoun agree- 
ing with it grammatically, immediately after the 
sign of reasoning, when the deficiency will rea- 
dily present itself to the mind: as, | 


Books are geldom correct * 
Because human nature is fallible : 
. 5 s 


Because THEY - 124 the work fl * nature 
Lv 15 Fallible. . 


Here I have inserted the pronoun they in 
capitals, which represents the minor term books, 
and the copula with a part of the attribute, forming 
the middle term, between crotchets. The sentence 
now may be transposed into the stoic order, 2c- 
cording to the preceding rules, . 
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XT he first syllogism, page 81, affords another 
striking example; for, in familiar reasoning, it 
would have been expreſsed thus: 


Wise men should be moderate; 
Because exceſes will cause disease. 


That is: 
Because THEY [know that] _ will cause disease, 


The regular enthymeme is also frequently 
_ elliptical : wn, 6 | 


«© There is no subject, in critical learning, 
more copious, than this of the just mixture 
«of simplicity and refinement in writing ; 
and therefore, not to wander in too large a 


« field, 1 shall confine myself to a few een ob- 


“ $ervations on that head,” 


Hume 22 on Simplicity and * Writing. | 


Now, in instances of this kind, the most 
ready way to discover the middle term and words 


in ellipsis is, to state the conclusion without the 
illative therefore; add thereto the minor term, 
preceded by the con junction because, when some 
of the preceding words, which answer to the 


question why, will present themselves to the 
mind, together with the defective member, and 


form the middle term: as, 


81 
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[ shall confine myself to a few general obſervations on 
that head: 
Why? 
Because I lam] not [willing] to wander in too large ok 


feld. 


He wo is not willing to wander in too large a field, 
will confine himſelf to a few general obſervations ; 
I am not zwilling to wander in too large a field; 
Therefore, I shall confines myſelk to a fel general 
obſervations” 
Again: 
Pleasures are deceitful ; 


Therefore, young men should curb their inclinations, 


Young men should curb their inclinations. 
Why? 
Because THEY [may be ned by] pleacures Labs 
are decenful. 


WHoSoOEVER may be tempted by pleasures which are 
deceitful, should curb their inclinations ; 

Young men may be 8 2 Oy which are 
decertful ; 

Therefore, young men chould curb their inclinations. 


In short, all good acts of reasoning will thus 
stand the test of every form. 


Elliptical 1 reasoning is 1 compound, and 
so complicated, that some verbal alteration is 


2 
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neceſsary to dispose it into artificial order, but 
the ideas will remain exactly the same: as, 


« Division must be infinite as well as addition, 
because the idea M a perfect unity can no more 
he arrived at, than that of a complete whele, 


& tg which nothing may be added.” 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, page 129. 


That 1s : . 
Because division admits of endleſs repetition ; 
And because addition will ever admit of Further 


ZNCYEAse ; 
As: | 
THAT WHICH admits of endleſs repetition must be 
infinite; 


Division admits of endleſs repetition ; 
Therefore, division must be infinite. - 


THAT WHICH will ever admit ef further increase must 
be infinite ; 

Addition will ever admit of further increase ; 

Therefore, addition, as well as division, must be 


infinite. 


— 
— 


F requent instances will also occur, wherein 
the subject of the reasoning proposition only will 
be deficient, i. e. wherein neither the minor term, 
nor a pronoun as a substitute, follows the sign of 
reasoning, but the attribute, which forms the 
middle term, will be found complete, and no sup- 
plement will be neceſsary: as; 5 
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I ought to avoid the company of libertines; 
For _ of temptation. 


He wno fears temptation e to avoid the company 


of libertines; 
I fear temptation ; 


Therefore, I ought to avoid the company of libertines 


When the minor term, or its representative 
alone 1s defective in the reasoning proposition, 
the two propositions are usually connected by the 
conjunction and : as, 


« Fugitive cant, which is always in a state of 
increase or decay, cannot be regarded as any 
part of the durable materials of a language, 
„ and therefore must be suffered to perish with 
** other things unworthy of preservation. ö 


Preface #0 Fobnsoa's Dietary 


WorDs WHICH cannot be regarded as any part . | 
durable materials of a languagę must be gufferey 
to perish with other things un rthy of mou 
tion; 


Fugitive cant cannot be regarded as any part of 4. 
durable materials of a language; | 


Therefore, fugitive cant must be guffered to perish 
with other things unworthy of preservation. 
* | | 
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Instances wherein it is most difficult to supply 
the defect, are such hypothetical nnn as 


follows: 


If the sun be fixed; 
The * must move. 


The above is an example of what doctor Watts 
calls an hypothetical proposition, and is given in 
bis Logic, page 167. 


Here the ellipsis is very considerable, for two 
middle terms are neceſsary to prove the conclu- 
slon, one of which is totally omitted, together 


with a part of the aſserting proposition; but the 
example may still be submitted to our rule: a8, 


If che sun [which is continually n its atpect to- 
wards our orb] be fixed IT [proves that] the earth 
must move 


Let us now admit the e and a 97 
logism may be formed thus: 


WHATSOEVER is continually changing its aspect to- 
wards our orb, and is 425 proves that the earth 
must move, 
The sun is continually changing its 2 towards our 
orb, and is fixed ; 


Therefore, the sun proves that the earth must move. 
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The eſsential members of reasoning, both 
simple and compound, are frequently displaced 
and divided by auxiliary matter, but A little ex- 
erciſe will soon enable the learner to distinguish 
them, and to supply the defect in elliptical lan- 
guage, and will render this kind of composition 
and resolution very familiar, though the reasoning 
be ever so complicated; and its advantages will 
be-striking to one who has made but a small pro- 
greſs in the study. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of oblique or indirect reatoning. 


ALL the forms of familiar reasoning we have 
Hitherto noticed, I call direct, because the minor 
term, or its substitute, expreſsed or implied, is 
the subject of both propositions. The true prin- 
ciple of reasoning, as we have repeatedly observ- 
ed, is, that the agreement or repugnance between 
the middle and major terms, is admitted, and that 
the minor term must either be comprehended i in 
the middle term, as the subject of the major pro- 
position, or be one or more of the beings to which 
the attribute, forming the middle term, is appli- 
cable. Suppose we eay, 

N 2 
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Study is useful ; 
Because it zmproves the mind : 


The reasoning is direct, for study is the subject 
of both propositions; it is literally the subject of 
the first, and is represented by the pronoun 27, 
as the subject of the second. What I call oblique ' 
or indirect reasoning, is that wherein the minor, 
whether expreſsed or implied, does not ſorm the 


subject of both propositions : as, 


Study is useful; : 
Because the mind is improved by it. 


Now here the reasoning is oblique or indirect, 
for, in the reasoning proposition, a part of the 
middle term itself is subjected, and the pronoun 
it, which represents the minor term study, forms 
a part of the predicate. An example of oblique 
reasoning must be rectified, i. e. so modified that 
the minor term may be subjected in each propo- 
sition, before it can be transposed into the stoic 
order. Again: 


Volatilis, a youth of good natural genius, will ne- 
ver be a great scholar; | 
Because the temptations of pleasure Seduce him 70 neg- 


lect his studies. 
as | . 


Here the pronoun him, a part of the predi- 
cate of the reasoning proposition, represents the 
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minor term, 7. e. Volatilis; and, to rectify the 
reasoning, must be aſsumed as the subject of the 
reasoning proposition, thus: | 


Because he is seduced to neglect his Studies 9 the . 
tat ions of pleasure: 


And then a syllogism may be formed according to 
the preceding . thus: | 


THE YOUTH WHO is seduced to neglect his 0 by 
the temptations of pleasure will never be a great 


Scholar; 
Volatilis, a youth of good natural genius, is seduced 
to neglect his studies by the temptations of pleasure; 
Therefore, Volatilis, &c. will never be a great 
Scholar, 


Some writers, who reason in an extensive 
style, will frequently take the minor term, or its 
substitute, n in the gory Pf , 
thus: 


« As the constituent elements of the material 


© world are only perceptible to our organs of 


% Sense in a state of combination; 1T follows, 


that the ideas or sensual motions excited by 
% THEM, are never received singly, but ever 
„with a greater or leſs degree of combina- 

gl 5s 
Darwin's Z n Fage 127. 
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Here it may be observed, that the word them, 
in the aſserting proposition, is a substitute for 
the minor term, i. e. the consfituent elements of 
the material world, and the aſserting proposition 
must be rectified, so that the minor term, or its 
substitute, may be subjected, as in the reason- 
ing proposition, before the sentence can be sub- 

mitted to our criterion. This may be effected in 
the following manner: 


It follows that Trey, Ii. e. the constituent elements 
of the material world, ] never excite the ideas or 
ſensual motions singly, but ever with a and 
or leſs degree of combination. 


2 ; 


With the conclusion thus rectiids; the sen- 
tence may readily he transposed into the stoic 
order : . 


Tuixes WHICH are only perceptible io our organs of gente 
in a state of combination, never excite the ideas 
or ſensual motions fingly, but ever with a greater 
or leis degree of combination ; 

The constituent elements of the material world are 
only perceptible to our organs of sense in a state 
of combination ; 


Therefore, the constituent elements of the material 
world never txcite the ideas or ſensual motions 
fingly, but ever with a greater or leſs degree ot 
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There is still something further that may be 
worthy of remark, in the preceding sentence 
quoted from doctor Darwin, The particle as, 
signifying since, is the sign of reasoning; and all 
the words standing between crotchets are repre- 
sented by the pronoun , printed in small capi- 
tals. This may be discovered by asking the 
question, what follows from the preceding reason ? 
The answer is, 


That the ideas or sensual motions excited by them 
are never received singly, &c. 


And this is the proper subject of the 0 
follows. 


Frequent instances occur, wherein the reason- 
ing is both oblique and elliptical, that is, where- 
in the minor term has no representative in the 
reasoning proposition, but the middle term itself 
is divided, one part thereof being subjected, and 
another part being predicated, and it is very dif- 
ficult to rectify the irregular proposition, with- 
out dreſsing out the ideas in different language: 
as, 85 | 


A large government is accustomed by degrees to 
*« tyranny, because each act of violence is at first 
« performed upon a part, which, being distant from 
«© the majority, is not taken notice of, nor excites 


any violent ferment.” 
Hume on tbe Rise and ke of Fa Arts and Sciences. 
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Now here the minor term is @ large govern- 
ment, and this is not represented by any word or 
words in the reasonigg proposition; nor is it 
even implied, for one part of the middle term 
itself is subjected, and the other part is predi- 
cated, but still the middle term, which follows 


the conjunction because, must be understood to 


comprehend the minor, or there can be no rea- 
soning. Let us then insert a substitute for the mi- 
nor term, after the sign of reasoning, and endea- 
vour so to modify the language, that the whole 
of the middle term may be predicated: as, 


A large government is accuſtomed by degrees to tyranny; 


Because IT [austaius each act of violence, at fret in] 
a part, which, being distant from the majority, ts 
not taken notice of, nor excites any violent fer- 
ment. | 


This sentence, thus rectified, may be regu- 
larly transposed into the stoic order, for exami- 
nation, thus: 

A GOVERNMENT, THAT gustains each act of violence 

at first in a part, which, being aistant from the 


majority, is not taken notice of, nor exciies any 


violent ferment, is accuſtomed by degrees to ty- 
rannp; . 

A large government sistains each act of violence at 
first in a part, &c. . 
Therefore, a large government is accuſtomed by de- 

aries to tprannp. 


* 
* 
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Again, Pop E, in his preface to Homer's Iliad, 
page 364, vol. vi. of his works, published 1770, 
in comparing Homer and Virgil, reasons thus: 


If the Grecian poet has not been 80 frequently 
« celebrated on this account as the Roman, the only 
reason is, that fewer -criticks have understood 
& the one language than the other,” 


Now here is an hypothetical enthymeme, 
both elliptical and oblique ; the inference which 
has the first place, preceded by the particle , 
signifying though, is regular; but, in the rea- 
soning proposition, the minor term is wanting, 
and the middle term is taken obliquely; so that 
in the present order of the language, it is impoſ- 
sible to transpose the example into the stoic 
order. But, by inserting the minor term, and 
inverting the order of the middle term, the 1 irre- 
gular proposition may be rectified thus: 


The only reason is, that THE GRECIAN POET 
has been understood by N criticis than the 
Roman poet. 


This example, thus rectified, may now, by 
admitting the hypothesis, be transposed into the 
stoic order, according to the preceding rules. 


Metaphyeical, and some other subjects which 
are not easily comprehended, even when detailed 


1 * 2 IS 60: —UU— —— — — 
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in language approaching nearly to mathematical 
simplicity, are greatly obscured by this sort of 
reasoning. I have quoted the following paſsage, 
from vol. 1. page 11, of the Disquisitions relat- 
ing to Matter and Spirit, of doctor Priestley, one 
of the most perspicuous writers of the present 
age, just to shew in what a state of divided em- 
barraſsment elliptical oblique reasoning is fre- 
quently found, in subjects of themselves suffici- 
ently abstruse. 


[It will be readily allowed, that every body, 
« as solid and impenetrable, must neceſgarily 
hape some particular form or shape; ] but it is no 
4 leſs obvious, that no such figured thing can 
exist, unleſs the parts, of which it consists, 
have a mutual attraction, so as either to keep 
e contiguous to, or preserve a certain distance 

from each other. [ This power of attraction, 
« therefore, must be eſsential to the actual. existence 
© of all matter;] since no StubsFance. can retain. 
a any form without it. 


Now here are two acts of reasoning, the one 
I call a regular enthymeme, and the other an obvi- 
ous enthymeme. The respective conclusions stand 
within crotchets. Let us then state them sepa- 
rately, and ask the question on what reason each 


is grounded, when we shall find that the words 
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in italic, though strangely dispersed and con- 
founded, when joined to the neceſsary supple- 
ment, will form the proper answer. 


Why must this power of attraction be efcential to 

the actual exiſtence ok all matter? 

Because IT [makes] the parts [of every] fhrered bing 
keep contiguous t0, or n a certain ama 
from each other. 

Why shall we readily allow that every body, as o- 
lid and impenetrable, must neteſsarily 2 om: 
particular form or ſhape ? 

Because WE [must confeſs —1 720 eubstance can exist 
without it. 


These examples may now be transposed into 
the stoic order, according to the preceding rules. 


Oblique elliptical reasoning is very common, 
and though the connect:on is clearly understood 
in short familiar language, when extended to any 
considerable length it is often obscure ; and 1 am 
of opinion, that, had the principles of reasoning 
been better attended to, it never would Ribe 
been so radieally incorporated in the fashionable 
styles of modern language. 6 


Thus I have endeavoured to shew, that, 
though it would be folly to attempt to intro- 
duce s8yUogisms into writing or common conver- 
sation, yet that it 18 eſsentially neceſsary we 
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should be able to distinguish the parts of a syllo- 
gism, and that the syllogistic form is an inva- 
riable standard with which we may compare the 
different forms of reasoning, that without test, 
regulation, or control, have fortuitously pre- 
vailed. So little, indeed, has the art of reason- 
ing been attended to in the present age, that the 
two logical writers in the highest esteem at our 
universities have, as appears in pages 116, 117, 
118, mistaken for propositions the two most use- 
ful forms of familiar reasoning among mankind. 


By a knowledge of the eſsential parts of rea- 
soning, and an acquaintance with the stoic form 


into which they may be transposed, we can - 


exhibit the proof in a kind of mathematical order, 
and thus, by comparing the different forms of 
familiar reasoning with an invariable standard, 
observe how far they correspond with a perfect 
pattern, perceive where the language is ellip- 


tical, discover the cause of many anomalies, learn 
to shape our own language, and to detect in others 


fallacy and error. 


The importance of this kind of analysis must 
be obvious, for it not only enables us to exhibit 
the ground on which our own demonstrations 


depend, but teaches us how to trace up to the 
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ſountain head the evidence on which the con- 


clusions of others are supported, and gives us a 
distinct view of the points on which the truth _ 


of the reasoning depends. Or, in other words, 


when the reasoning is just, we can perceive why 


it is 80; and when it is inaccurate, we can point 


eut exactly where the error lies. Moreover, fal- 
lacy or error, which may escape detection in one 


order of reasoning, will frequently strike the 
mind with sufficient force, when transposed into 


another order. 


CHAPTER X. 


: complex 5yllogisms. 


— 


COMPLEX syllogisms, than the invention of 


uhhich nothing could have been more embarraſsing 


to the art of reasoning, or have contributed more 
to bring syllogism into contempt, are all reducible 


to our rules. The words which are said to render 
the syllogism complex, form no part of the eſsen- 


tial members of reasoning; to demonstrate this, 
let us reduce the following examples of complex 
syllogisms, given by doctor Watts. | 


0 
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The doctor, page 293 of his Logic, says, 
© Though this sort of argument is confeſsed to 
„ be entangled or confused, and irregular, if 
«© examined by the rules of simple syllogism ; 
yet there is a great variety of arguments used 
„in books of learning, and in common life, 
«© whose consequence is strong and evident, and 
« which must be ranked under this head: as, 


| I. 

% Pious men are the (only) favourites of heaven; 

„true christians are favourites of heaven ; there- 
fore, true christians are pious men.” | 


Let us now state the conclusion of this syllo- 
gism, without the illative therefore, and as the 
n why as, 


True christians are pious men. 


Why? On reviewing the doctor's premises we 
shall find, 


Because they are e favaurites of heaven. 


To be the proper e answer; and that the term only, 
within parenthesis, which is said to render the rea- 
soning complex, is extraneous, i. e. forms no part 
either of the major, middle, or minor term, The bu- 
- neſs of à reasoner is to endeavour to distinguish | 


—— 
— 
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the remote matter ; having done this, we shall 
find no example too stubborn for our rule: as, 


ALL favourites of heaven are pious men; 
True christians are favourites of heaven ; .. 
Therefore, true christians are pious men» 


II. 


„ (None but) physicians came to the consul- 
„ tation; . the nurse is no physician; therefore the 


© nurse came not to the consultation.“ 


The nurse tame not to the conaultation 
Why? 
Because she was 10 Parician 


Or: 


THOSE WHO Were 10 phynicans tame not to the a 


tation; 


The nurse was no piysician: 


Therefore, the nurse tame not to the consultation. 
| 5 3 8 


% 


« than riches.” 


Virtue is better than riches, 


Why? The answer, in the doctor's premises, is, 
Because it is better than knowledge, _ 


03 


% Knowledge is better than riches; virtue is 
„ better than knowledge ; therefore virtue is better 


— —m]—U— — Ex — — 
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Here then we behold the abstract parts, and 
the syllogism might be simply stated thus: 


THAT WHICH is better than knowledge is better than 


riches; 
Virtue is better than knowledge ; 
Therefore, virtue is better than riches, 


| IV. 
« The fogs vanish as the sun rises ; but the fogs 
* have not yet begun to vanisb; therefore the sun 
& is not yet risen.“ 


Here the doctor seems to have been so entan- 
gled in the complexion of syllogisms, that he has 
mistaken the cause for the effect. The sun not 
being yet risen, may be a reason why the fogs 
have not yet begun to vanish, but that the fogs 
have not yet begun to vanisb, should be taken as a 
reason why the sun is not yet risen, appears to me 
anomalous. I should expreſs this example of rea- 
soning in familiar language, thus: 


The fogs have not vet begun to vaniſh 3 
Because the sun 7zs not yet rien : 
And thus it forms an example of elliptical reason- 
ing, which, with the following supplement, may 
be transposed according to our preceding rules: 
| The fogs have not yet begun to vanith ; 


Because THEY [have not been yet exhaled by] the 
gun [which] is not yet risen. 
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V. 


It is neceſsary that a general understand the 
art of war; Catus does not understand the art of 
„ war; therefore it is neceſsary Caius should not be 


«© a general.“ 


Caius should not be a general. 
Why? | 


Because he does not underctand the art of 0 War. 


He wHo does not understand the art of war should 
not be a general ; | 
Caius does not understand the art of war ; 
Therefore, Caius should not be a general, 


Now, it is clear, that the words which are said 


to complex the syllogism, form no part of the 
eſsential members on which the force of the rea- 
soning depends; nor could this perplexity and 
confusion ever have prevailed, had the princi- 
ples of reasoning been better understood. After 
stating other similar instances, claſsing each un- 
der a particular denomination, the doctor says, 
« Besides all these, there is a number of com- 
„ plex syllogisms, which can hardly be reduced 
*© under any particular titles, because the forms 


of human language are 50 exceedingly various, 


on 28? 
"4 
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Christianity requires us to believe what the 
„ apostles wrote ; Saint Paul is an apostle ; there- 
fore christianity requires us to believe what Saint 
& Paul wrote.” | 


Christianity requires us to believe what Saint Paul 
wrote, 
Why ? 
Because it requires us to believe what the apostles 
wrote. 
1: 
THAT WHICH requires us to believe what the aposles 
wrote, requires us to believe what Saint Paul 


wrote. 
Christianity requires us to believe what the apostles 


Vrote; 
Therefore, christianity requires us to believe bohat 


« No human artist can make an animal; a fly, 
© or A worm, is an animal; therefore no human 


© artrst can make a fly, or a worm.“ 


No human artist can make a fly, or-a worm. 
Why ? | > | 
Because he cannot make an animal, 
HE wo cannot make an animal, cannot make a fly, 


or a worm; 
No human artist can make an animal; 
Therefore, no human artist can make a fly, or a 


worm. 
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The doctor has stated many other instances, 
but the preceding is a suthcient specimen of com- 
plex syllogisms. Complex, indeed, they are pro- 
perly denominated. Such trifling jargon has puz- 
zled the learner, excited the ridicule of wit, and 
brought the whole system into such contempt, 
that the vulgar, in many parts of the kingdom, 
use the term logic, to signify any thing unintelli- 


gible. 


By a knowledge of syllogistical analysis, 
we are enabled to distinguish the abstract mem- 
bers of reasoning, and, by a knowledge of the 
figure of a syllogism, . e. the order in which 
the respective parts are disposed, we are enabled 
to view the hypothesis, and to examine the accu- 
racy of the deduction. _ ES 


I perſectly agree with doctor Watts, That 
„ the forms of human language are exceedingly 
various,“ and that is the very reason why I 
consider syllogistical knowledge to be useful; 
for, whatever be the irregularities, or peculiarities 
of language, there can be no reasoning, not even 
in the most elliptical forms of familiar dialogue, 
unleſs the major and minor terms be fully ex- 
preſsed, and so considerable a part of the middle 
term, that the deficiency may be easily supplied. 
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Now, whatever the peculiarities, or irregularities 
of language may be, they cannot poſsibly affect 
the remote matter of the syllogism, for though 
the parts be dispersed by the intervention of ex- 
traneous matter, and stand very remote from each 
other, yet, they may be easily discovered, and, 
when fairly disengaged from foreign incumbrance, 
may be readily disposed in regular artificial or- 
der. If then, as I have endeavoured to prove, 
the syllogism be a standard into which every act of 
reasoning may be transposed for examination, its 
form, so far, is useful. But if the standard itself 
be irregular, or will not embrace all the various 
forms of familiar reasoning, then, instead of as- 
sisting us in our enquiries after truth, it will add 
new difficulties, and be embarraſsing in the ex- 
treme; for we could better distinguish truth from 
falsehood in familiar language, to which we are 
accustomed, than in the perplexity of an artificial 
arrangement, which exhibits the parts of reason- 
ing, not only without a proper distinction, but in 
a state still more deranged and disorderly. In 
short, I am of opinion, that if the most fertile 
genius had purposely studied to obscure and ren- 
der perplexing the art of reasoning, he could have 
suggested nothing more effectual than complex 
syllogisms. x 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Of conjunctive syllogisms. 


AMON the number of distinctions which 
have tended to obseure the true principles of 
reasoning, are all those syllogisms called conjunc- 
tive, TI shall examine a few instances of this kind 
of argument ; first, to shew with what trifles the 
learned, for some centuries,, have amused them 
selves; and, secondly, to prove that wherever 
an act of this sort of reasoning occurs, how readi- 
ly it might be subjected to our rules. 


« If there be a God, the world is governed by 
% providence ; but there is a God; therefore He 
„ world is governed by providence.” 
An example of the hypothetical syllogism in 
Dr. Watts's Logic, page 296. 


This sentence consists of two elliptical oblique 
enthymemes, and is one of those puerile inconsist- 
ences called an argument from the position of the- 
antecedent, to the position of the consequent, Botly 
these enthymemes convey the very same mean- 
ing; for it is manifest, that what is taken hypo- 
thetically in the first, is taken positively in the 
second, without any proof whatever. By admit- 
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ting the hypothesis, they will be found each. to 
contain the very same words; and, by rectifying 
the aſserting propositions, the examples may be 
united, and subjected to our rule, thus: 


If God be existent; 
He governs the world by providence. 
Why? 
Because He 1s the director of all things. 


Here it will be observed, that the middle 
term is an attribute, which, though not expreſsed, 
is understood to belong to the minor term God. 
Now, let the attribute, which answers to the. 
question, be preceded by a sign sufficiently gene- 
ral to comprehend the minor term God, and a 
syllogism may be formed thus: 


THE MIGHTY BEING, wno is he director of all things, 


governs the world by providence; 
God is the director of all things: 


Therefore, God governs the world by probidenet 


In the following page, the doctor gives another 
instance, of what is called the conditional syllo- 
gism; thus: 


„ alheists are in the right, then the world 
exists without a cause; but the world does not 
exist without a cause; therefore athetst; are not 
i in the right.) _ 
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This is called an argument from the removal of 
the consequent , to the removal of the antecedent. 


This sentence also comprehends tw ellipti- 
cal enthymemes. The first affirms hypothetical- 
ly; and the second, without shewing any reason, 
reverses the affirmation. The first conclusion 
depends on the truth, or falsehood, of the hypo- 
thesis. The reason on which the final conclu- 
sion is grounded, may be discovered by stating 
it, and asking the question thus: 


Atheists are not in the right. 

Why? 

Because THEY [maintain that] ite world existe Alen 
a cause. 


This, the reader will now readily transpose 
into the syllogistic order. If any thing can be 
more truly ridiculous than the examples we have 
just noticed, it is the sage advice that many wri- 
ters have given to young disputants, how to op- 
pose each other in the discuſsion of weighty 


matters, which may be submitted to this kind of 


determination. 


Page 298, doctor Watts gives the following, 
as an example of the disjunctive syllogism. 


The earth moves either in a circle, or an 
* ellipsts ; but it does not move in a circle; there- 
fore it moves in an ellipsis. 


* 
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Now, what can be the use of such futile tri- 
fling as this? It is aſserted that the earth moves 
in one of two figures: it is then afhrmed, without 
any reasoning whatever, that it does not move in 
one of those figures; and then, after all this 
verbal arithmetic, it is discovered that it moves in 
the other, It would be well if, in the considera- 
tion of these subjects, we were to attend a little 
to the practice of familiar language, wherein we 
Should find that he who most avoids-circumlocu- 
tion, while he preserves perspicuity, is consi— 
dered the most agreeable. Very various, indeed, 
are the degrees of this excellence ; nor is it al- 
ways the result of an analytical knowledge of 
language. But if an elliptical sentence be clearly 
understood by the generality of mankind, it is 
surely the busineſs of him who is treating of ana- 
lysis, to enquire what those few eſsentials are, 
which men have chosen to represent, in many 
instances, more than treble the number of words. 
And, in order to examine the utility of his own 


| bulky structures, he should endeavour to select 


from them those eſsentials which are found suffi- | 
cient in the language of common life. Let us, 


then, transpose the preceding example into the 


familiar order, to see whether it can be abridged ; 
or, whether men ever have recourse to such un- 
neceſsary deductions. The two first predicates 
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are two middle terms which must be joined to the 
conclusion by the conjunction because, or the sense 


will not be complete: as, | 
The earth moves in an ellipsis, 
Why? 
Because it moves either in a circle, or an ellipetr, 
and does not move in a circle. 


This surely is sufficiently absurd. Where then 
is the neceſsity of fabricating artificial forms of 
reasoning, which are neither useful, nor corre- 

spondent to any rational practice? Let us, then, 
discard this, as another portion of the useleſs lum- 
ber which has been esteemed as learned furniture, | 


to embellish the ee. 


When men wander in the dark, they are apt 
to make remarks which would be totally unne- 
ceſsary, could they exercise the power of sight; 
so, those who have written on the subject of rea- 
soning without a clear conception of its principles, 
have conceived that the reasoning was eſsentially 
different, when they perceived that the verbal 
dreſs, or order varied. To this mistake is owing 
entirely, the distinction of syllogism into relative 
and connexive, Let us examine the following 
examples of Dr. Watts, pages 299 and 300 of his 
Logic. 


p 
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« Where Christ is, there Shall his servants be, 
« but Chris? is in heaven; therefore his servants 


& hall be there also. 


This is called a relative syllogism. Nov let 
us ask the question, 

The servants of Christ shall be in heaven also. 
Why? 
Because they shall be where Christ is. 
But the middle term, where Christ is, is an attri- 
bute, and as the minor term, his servants, is per- 
sonal, let it be preceded by the personal sign 
those who, and then this example of reasoning may 
be expreſsed in our simple form, thus: 


THosE wo shall be n Christ is, shall be in 
heaven; 
His servants shall be where Christ is; 
Therefore, his servants shall be in heaven. 
Again: 
& As two are to four, go are three to six; but 
« two make the half of four; therefore three make 


«6 the half six. 


Three male the half of sir. 
Why? | 
Because they bear the game proportion to six as two do 
10 four, 
THAT NUMBER WHICH bears the came proportion 10 ix 
as tauo do to four makes the half of six; 
Three bear the same proportion to six as two do to four ; 


Therefore, three mak the half of sir. 
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The two preceding examples are called rela- 
tive syllogisms. The doctor then gives eight 
examples of what he calls the connexive syllogism; 
but as the reader must be now well satisfied that 
one form of artificial reasoning alone is amply 
sufficient, as a standard into the order of which 
we may transpose, or with which we may com- 
pare every poſsible act of reasoning, let us only 
examine the first example, and then proceed to 
the consideration of objects of greater importance. 


« Meekneſs and humility always go together; 
* Mozes was a man of meekneſs ; therefore Moses 
% Was also humble,” Wo 


Hz wo is meek is aleo humble; 
Moses was meek ; 
Therefore, Moses was algo humble. 


This is no more than admitting, as an hypo- 
thesis, an aſsociation of attributes, the first prin- 
ciples of which have been sufficiently explained 
in the preceding part of this treatise; but the 
doctor, having found the reasoning expreſsed in 
2a different order of language, seems to have mis- 
taken it for a different species of reasoning. 


Thus have I reviewed these ancient trifles, 
with an intent to . that they only embar- 
2 | 
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raſs the eſsentials of logic, and may be safely suf- 
fered to moulder away, with the rest of the rub- 


bish of antiquity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


o artificial compound reasoning, or redundant 
lag im:. 


LOGICAL writers generally rank under this 
head the epichirema, the dilemma, the prosyllogism, 
and the sorites, to which is usually added the argu- 
ment by induction. But it will appear, upon ana- 
lysis, that there are but two of them compound, 
namely, the epichirema and the dilemma; and these 
will be found to consist of nothing more than 
various combimations of the simple forms of rea- 
soning, which, for distinction's sake, I have de- 
nominated causal, obvious, regular, and bypo- 


thetical enthymemes. 


«© We properly call those compound Syllogisms, 
says doctor Watts, „which are made of two or 
more simple Syllogisms, and may be resolved into 
„ them,” Let us examine the following exam- 


ple of the epichirema, given by doctor Watts in 


his Logic, page 302. 
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&« Sickneſs may be good for us, for it weans us 
% from the pleasures of life, and makes us think of 
« dying ; but we are uneasy under Sickneſs, which 
« appears by our impatience, complaints, groanings, 
«© &c, therefore we are uneasy Sometimes under that 
% which is good for us. | 


This sentence, as it is stated, consists of two 
enthymemes and a conclusion. The first enthy- 
meme is what 1 have denominated causal, and 
the reasoning is direct; in the second, the reason- 
ing is elliptical and oblique, and the conclusion is 
iypaccurate. Let us enn and rectify the 


matter thus: 


Sickneſs may be good for us; A 


For it wears us from the plea nerès of life, and ker | 


us think of dying ; 
But we are uneasy under sickneſs ; 
Since we manifest impatience, by our compiles, 


groanings, c. 


Therefore, we are untaſy ſometimes under that which 


may be good for ns. 


Here it will be seen, that the first is a causal 
enthymeme with two distinct middle terms; the 


seeond is rectified, and taken as an obvious enthy- . 
meme; and the conclusion is justified by making 
the proposition modal: for it may be observed, 


that the doctor has premised only that sicknefs 
P 3 
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may be good for us, yet he concludes that it ;; 
good for us, 1. e. he premises the poſsibility of 
sickneſs being good for us; he concludes that it 
positively is so; or, to expreſs the anomaly in 
technical language, the premiſs is modal, and the 
conclusion is pure.“ To discover on what reason 
the final conclusion is grounded, we have only 
to state it, and ask the question. 


Ve are uneaſy sometimes under that which may be good 
| -. thr us, 
Why? 
Because we manifestimpatien ce, byour complaints, groanings, 
Sc. at what makes us think of dying, and weans us 
from the pleasures of life. | 


Thus these words form the respective middle 
terms of the two enthymemes, and, taking them 
together, they form one middle term to the final 
conclusion: thus, | 
THosE wHo maniſesti impatience, by therr complaints, groan- 

ings, &c. at what makes them think of dying, and 
weans them from the pleacures of liſe, are uneaſy 
ſometimes under that which may be good for them; 

We manifest impatience, by our complaints, groanings, &c. 
at what makes us think of dying, and Weans us 
From the pleasures 0 F liſe: 

Therefore, we are sometimes uneaſy under that which 

may be good for us, | 


* vide page 55. 
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The epichirema, when formed regularly, is a 
neat structure: as, + 


. 


[Studies which regulate the couduct of the mind are 
of the utmost importante; | 
For they influence the superintendence of all our actions ;] 


[Logic is astudy which regulates the conduct of the mind: 
For it is wholly employed about its operations; 
Therefore, logic is a 11 of the utmost importance, 


Now here the two enthymemes, standing between 
crotchets, contain each the remote matter of a 
syllogism, and may be formed into separate exam- 
ples, according to our preceding rules. The two 
middle terms of these enthymemes, when anited, 


form the ground on which the final conclusion is 


supported, as will appear by asking the question: 
1 | TIN 
Logic 1s a study of the utmogt importance. 
Why? | | 
Because it is wholly emplayed about the A of the 


mind, and influences the superintendence of all our 


actions. 
4 


This answer is a repetition of the two middle 
terms of the preceding enthymemes; so that in 
fact the epichirema is a large syllogism, e 
ing two inferior syllogisms. 

| 2 
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The following is an example of the dilemma, 
given by Dr. Watts, Page 302. | 


« Tn this life we must either obey our Vicious 
& inclinations or resist them: to obey them will bring 
gin and sorrow; to resist them is laboricus and 
% painful; therefore we cannot be perfectly free 
6 from $orrow or pain in this 1 ie. 


Now, in the first proposition of this sentence, 
two predicates are stated, with one of which it 
is affirmed, as an hypothesis, that the subject 
must agree. Then follow two hypothetical en- 


thymemes; the one, supposing the subject to agree 


with the first predicate, deduces a consequence; 
and the other, supposing it to agree with the se- 
cond predicate,. deduces a consequence; and, in 
the conclusion, the two inferences should have 
been given as the inevitable alternative. I will . 
take the liberty of making a little alteration, that 


the parts may be viewed distinctly: as, 


We in this life must obey our vicious inclinations or 
resist them; 
If we obey them, 
We bring upon us sin and EIT 3 
If we resist them, 
We must suffer pain and labour; 
Therefore we, in this life, must either bring upon us 
fin and ſorrolo, or ſuffer pain and labour. 
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We may now state each conclusion of the 
enthymemes separately, and ask the question, 
why? When we shall find, that the respective 
middle terms will be the proper answer; and, on 
stating the final conclusion, we shall perceive 
that both middle terms together form the reason 
on which it is grounded: as, 


We bring upon us ſin and ſorroty, 
Why ? 
Because we obey them, i i. e. ou Vicious Hula. 


We must guffer pain and labour. 
Why? | 
Because we resist them, i. e, our vicious inclinations. 


We must in this life either bring upon us fin and for 


robo, or suffer pain and labour, 

Why? 

Because we must eirber obey our vicious inclinations, 
or retist them, 


The dilemma is sometimes used in writing and 
conversation; it is a curious compound, and its 


structure is worthy of examination, It is used 


either to shew the inextricable difficulty attend- 
ing a thing or circumstance, as in the instance we 
have noticed from doctor Watts, or to expose a 
fallacy or absurdity. Suppose, for example, it 
he aſserted, that George the first did not die on 
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the 11th of June, 1727; it might be answered 
by a dilemma : thus, 


[If George the first did not die on the 11th of June, 
1727 f 

He must have died before or after that time 71 

[Now, he could not have died before, 

Because he poke to the surgeon who bled him, on the 

morning of that day ;] 

[Nor could he have lived after that time, 

For he was dead before George the second began t0 reign, 
 evhich was also on the 11th of June in that year ;] | 

Therefore, George the first must have died on the 


11th of June, 1727. 


In this example there are no leſs than tour acts 
of reasoning. The first is an hypothetical enthy- 
meme, in the minor proposition of which, the 
opinion about to be opposed is admitted as an 
hypothesis; two major terms are then stated in 
the - conclusion of the enthymeme, with one of 
which, if the hypothesis be admitted, the minor 
term must be acknowledged to agree. 'Then fol- 
low two causal enthymemes. The one proves that 
the minor term cannot agree with the first major 
term ; and the other proves that it cannot agree 
with the second. Thus all the poſsible ground 
on which the hypothesis can be maintained, is 
removed, and a final conclusion is made, support- 
ed by a union of the two middle terms of the 
causal enthymemes: as, 
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George the first must have died on the 11th of June, 
* 
Why? 
Because he spoke 10 the Surgeon who bled him on the 
morning of that day, and was dead before George 


the second began to reign, which was also on the 
11 th =P June, in that year. 


—_—_ 


In page 304 of his Logic, doctor Watts gives | 
the following example of the prosyllogism : 


«© Blood cannot think; but the soul of man 
& thinks; therefore the coul of man is not blood L 
«© but the soul of a brute is blood, according to the 
„ gcripture; therefore the ou of man is di Herent 


& from the soul of a brute,” 


In this sentence there are two acts of reason- 
ing, The first contains the three propositions, 
or the proximate matter of a syllogism, but the 
expreſsion and order are both immethodical. 
The second contains the matter of a regular en- 
thymeme, but the order of the conclusion is re- 
versed. These two acts of reasoning have not 
the least dependence on each other, and the dis- 
order seems to be owing to an attempt to unite 
them. They may be 1 gens stated, in separate 
syllogisms? : thus, 


— a — 
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Tua r wic thinks is not blood; | 
The soul of man hints; 
Therefore, the soul of man is not blood, 


Tur wulck is blood is different from the soul of 


man; 
The soul of a brute is Hood, [according to the scrip- 


ture ;] 
Therefore, the soul of a brute iS s different from the 


goul of man. : 

'The epichirema and the n are n 
compounds, since the final conclusion, in each 
example, is grounded on an union of the middle 
terms, which prove also the antecedent enthy- 
memes. But there is no kind of composition, 
in the preceding sentence, * doctor Watts 


calls a 8 


The next kind of artificial argument we shall 


notice, is the gorites. This is a succeſsion of 


propositions, or hypotheses, wherein the pre- 
dicate of the preceding becomes the subject of 


the subsequent: this may be continued to a great 
length; finally, however, the subjeet of tlie first 
must be 6 of the predicate of the latter: 


as, 
A lofty 8 Keane creates a wan many | 
__ .._ enemies; 
Many enemies may infure his reputation; 3 
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De injury of a man's reputation may destroy his credit ; 
And the destruction of his credit may promote his ruin; 


Therefore, a lofty deportment may promote a man's | 


ruin. 5 
« All these kinds of syllogisms, says doctor 
Watts, are called redundant, because they have 
more than three propositions.“ But surely this is 


no more than one simple act of reasoning; for, | 


though the middle term, in this order of language, 
is divided into three parts, it may be united, in 
4- causal enthymeme, as will appear by asking the 
question: thus, | 


A lofty deportment may promote a man's ruin, 
Why ? 
Because it frequently creates him many enemies, who 
may injure his reputation, which may aectroy his 
credit. | Gb FR | 
Let this answer be taken as a middle term, 
and the whole may be stated in a single syllogism, 
according to the preceding rules. 


he fore we conclude this chapter, let us just 
notice what is called reasoning by induction. This 


is an operation performed without a middle term. 


In this species of reasoning, if it may be so called, 
either the minor term is a general word, and the 
major term is separately affirmed of every person 


Q 
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or collection of persons, thing or collection of 
things, which the minor term comprehends, that 
the minor term, in its general capacity, might be 
finally affirmed, agreeable with, or repugnant to, 
the major term: or the major term 1s a genus or 
general word, and the minor term is separately 
affirmed of every part which the major term com- 
prehends, that the minor term might be finally 
affirmed of the major term, in its general capa- 


city: as, | | 7 


The King tonsented to relieve ineo vent debtors ; 
The Lords consented to r:lieve insolvent debtors ; 
And so did the Commons; 
Therefore, the Legislature tonsented to reli:ve insol⸗ 
vent debtors, | 


Now here, the King, Lords, and Commens, are 
the three parts which the genus Legislature, or 
minor term, comprehends ; with each of these re- 
spective parts the major term separately is affirm- 
ed to agree ; and, of course, it must agree with 
the general word Legislature, which comprehends 
them all in the conclusion. Again: 


Molves, which were formerly 50 abundant in this 
island, ] are not to by found in England, are not 


to be found in Males, nor in Scotland; 
Therefore, wolves are not to be found in Great Britain. 
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Here the words England, Wales, and Scotland, 
are the respective parts comprehended in the 
major term Great Britain; and as the respective 
parts are affirmed to agree with the minor term 
separately, they must, in the conclusion, when 
represented by a collective name, be affirmed to 
agree with it there also. * 


This discovery is attributed to Lord Bacon, 
and was once thought of considerable importance; 
but it is a circuitous mode of exhibiting a proof, 
and is very seldom practicable; for, however eſsen- 
tial the doctrine of genus and differentia may be, 
it has been so much neglected, that the extent 
and comprehension of each genus and species are 
far from being clearly ascertained; and these 
defects have given birth to the most violent dis- 
putation. Now wherever all the parts which are 
comprehended in a general word cannot be dis- 
tinctly enumerated, there induction is defective ; 
and, though it is sometimes used in familiar lan- 
guage, it is the most uncertain and defective form 
of exhibiting a proof, in the practice of mankind. 


Let us now finally observe, that every proof 
by reasoning, whether artificial or familiar, sim- 
ple or compound, is commonly called a demon- 
stration. This general term has been said to 
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comprehend two claſses, the first called demon- 
stration d priori, which signiſies an inference of 
the effect from a knowledge of the cause; the se- 
cond called demonstration d posteriori, which is 
an inference of the cause from a knowledge of 
the effect. But the principal busineſs of reason- 
ing is, to shew that particular things must or must 
not be ranked under certain general denomina- 
tions, because they do or do not poſseſs the general 
characteristic signs, and this has nothing to do 
either with causes or eifects; so that these dis- 
tinctions cannot, properly, be applied to an act of 
reasoning considered collectively, but belong to the 
hypothesis alone; for it is experience and obser- 
vation that teaches us the relation between causes 
and effects, For example: We know by expe- 
rience that a total prĩ vation of nutriment will cause 
speedy death. Hence we admit, d priori, that al! 
those who are totally deprived of nutriment must die 
Perdig, and we 1 reason from it thus: 


ALL THOSE wu are totally deprived of nutrimont 
must diz 8p2tdily ; | 

Peter is totally deprived of nutriment ; 

Therefore, Peter must die Spꝛedilp. 


Now this, abstracted from the hypothesis, only | 
shews that the individual, Peter, must be consi- 
dered as one to whom the general attribute, die 

> 
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3peedily, is applicable. Again: On beholding this 


page, we must admit, that the cause was an as- 
semblage of types, and hence we may form an 
hypothesis, d posteriori: thus, all printed pages 
are formed by an aſsemblage of types. But, if we 
reason from this, we only shew that the indi vidual 
is referable to a general attribute: as, | 


ALL printed pages are formed by an alsemblage of ids; 3 
This is a primed page: 
Therefore, this was formed by an aſsemblage of types. 


These terms, indeed, make a pompous figure in 
many books, but they are often used by those 
who choose to soar in ntubibus, rather than grovel | 


on the MO of res 


CHAPTER XIII. 
General observations on reasoning. 


LET 'it not be supposed that reasoning 18 


confined to short sentences, because I have chosen 


them to illustrate briefy. On the contrary, one 


act of simple reasoning frequently occupies seve- 


ral crowded pages; but such examples are too 
large for our purpose. The following quotation 
however, from Doctor TWO: 8 proposals 85 


23 


| 
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printing the works of Shakespeare,” though short 
with respect to many which frequently occur, will 
sufficiently shew to what length a simple act of 
reasoning may be carried. 


« He [Shakespeare] wrote at a lime when our 
s poetical language was yet unformed, when the 
% meaning of our phrases was yet in fluctuation, 
& when words were adopted at pleasure from the 
„neighbouring languages, and while the Saxon 
« was still visibly mingled with our diction, The 
% reader is therefore embærraſsed at once with dead 
«© and with foreign langueges, with obsoleteneſs and 
* innovation, In that age, as in all others, fashion 
& produced phraseology, which succeeding fashion 
„ s$Wwept away before its meaning was generally 

#6. known, or sufficient'y authorised : and in that. 
« age, above all others, experiments were made 
« upon language, whichdistorted its combinations, 
% and disturbed its uniformity.“ | 


The first two periods in this paſsage form an 
elliptica] enthy meme, to which the supplement 
may be added according to our rules, pages 141, 
142, 143. And the last period, together with 
several subsequent sections, is an auxiliary to the 
middle term; for it exhibits further difficulties 
attending the writings of Shakespeare, and of 
course tends to strengthen the middle term; 7. e. 
to shew more forcibly the cause of the reader's 
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embarraſsment. The three preceding sentences 
may be exhibited, with the supplement, in one 
causal enthymeme thus: 3 


The reader is embzrraſstd at ont: with dead and with 
foreign languages, with ob coltteneſs and innovation; 
Because HE [peruses an author who] wrote at a time 
When our poetical language was yet unformed, when 
the meaning of our phrases was yet in fluctuation, 
außen words auere adipted at pleacure from the neig x- 
bouring languages, and while the Saxon was ctill 
vriibly mingled in our diction. And in that age, 
as in all others, fasbion produced fhraseclogy which 
 succeeding fas}ion sweft coway before its meaning 
was generally known, or $ufficiently authorised : 
and in that age, above all others, experiments avere 
made upon language, which dictorted its Combinations 
and dicturbed i its uniformity. 


It is very common to find the medium or reason 
from which an inference is drawn resumed after the 
conclusion, and extended to a very considerable 
length. A forcible reason is first stated, on which 
a conclusion is grounded, the writer then proceeds 
to add auxiliary matter to strengthen the proof, as 
in the Paeeen instance. 


Several numbers of the Spectator, written by 
Mr. Addison, may be considered as little more 
than one simple act of reasoning. He begins by 
aſserting n. ; and then, having stated a 
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reason, he continues literally and figuratively to 
illustrate his medium, i. e. his reason, to the end 


of the number. 


There are often several reasons adduced to 
support one assertion; some will be perfect and 
stated directly, others will be elliptical and oblique, 
and reasons are frequently given for the sake of 
illustration or ornament, but one principal reason 
is generally the index of truth. Wherever an 
inference presents itself, the words which answer 
to the question why? or in consequence of what? 
form the principal reason; but it will sometimes 
stand very remote, as in the following instance: 


« [tis apprehended, that arbitrary power would 
% gteal in upon us, were we not careful to pre- 
vent its progreſs, and were there not an easy 
„ method of conveying the alarm from one end 

of the kingdom to the other. The spirit of 
* the people must frequently be roused, in order 

to curb the ambition of the court; and the 
«© qread of rousing this spirit must be employed 
to prevent that ambition. Nothing is 80 
«*« effectual to this purpose as the liberty of the 
« preſs; by which all the learning, wit, and 
« genius of the nation may be employed on 
the side of freedom, and every one be ani- 
«©. mated to its defence. As long therefore as 


Why? 


„ TY wy 
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T the republican part of our government can 
% maintain itself againſt the monarchical, it will 
„ naturally be careful to keep the preſs open, as of 

66 importance to its own preservation,” 
Hume's Eſcays, vol. i, pages 24, 25. 


Now let us state the conelusion, and ask the 
question: as, 


It will naturally be careful to keep the preſs open as of 
importance fo its own prestrvation. 


Because it is apprehended that 3 e b 


Steal 7 in upon us, 


And upon these words' the force of the inference 
depends; for if we take the word apprehended 
actively, and supply a proper substitute for the 
minor term, the reasoning may be dispased in the 
stoic order, thus; | 


THE INTEREST WHICH apprehends that arbitrary power 
would steal in upon it will naturally be careful to 
keep the preſs open, as of importance to its own | 


preservation; 
We, who maintain the republican part of our govern- 


ment, m e that arbitary power would Steal 
in upon us; | 


Therefore, we shall naturally be careful to keep the 
preſs open, as of importance to our oon preservation; 
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It is a common error, especially among the 
modern disciples of Aristotle, to affirm that Logic 
has nothing to do with that claſs of propositions 
which are expreſsed in what grammarians call the 
optative and imperative moods, i. e. that such pro- 
positions can form no part of an act of reasoning: . 
but this 1s one among the innumerable mistakes 
to which the art of reasoning has been subject. 
For example, let us state a syllogism, comprehend- 
ing a proposition expreſsed in the optative mood: 


ALL TnoskE Wo Wh to live 713 peace wil 027087 the 
levelling oY: tem; | 

I aw25h to live in peace; 

Therefore, I will oppozt the levelling system. 


And a syllogism may be formed thus, with a pro- 
position expreſced in the imperative mood: 


WHOSOEVER gas, Jet us rebel Daene the king, is guilty 
of high treason; 7 

Wat Tyler as, let us rebel agains! the king ; 

Thereto: e, Wat T yler was guilty of high trꝛason. | 


Reasoning, which regulates all things, and 
should itself have been the standard of regularity, 
has never been clearly explained, and, of course, 
has been subject to no regulations.“ Volume after 
volume is offered to the public, profeſsedly todemon- 
str ate the truth, or faleshoodd of, U one, two, 
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or, three simple propositions, which are often 
never regularly stated, and, if properly stated, the 
parts are seldom defined; so that, after perusing 
a bulky volume or volumes, in which, perhaps, 
wit, ingenuity, taste, humour and learning may 
be displayed, the reader lays down the book 80 
charmed with the splendor of the writer's abilites, 
or disgusted with his want of skill, that he decides, 
either in the affirmative, or negative, without hav- 
ing fixed upon any reason, or number of reasons, 
to justify his determination. That is to say, the 
reader would find, perhaps, by a candid enquiry 
into his own motives, that he has bęeen either charm- 
ed into consent, or disgusted into opposition, rather 
thun convinced uy the force of reason. 


The principal difficulty which opposes our 
reaching to the highest degree of human certainty 
is a want of method in our reas0ning, There are, 
as I have endeavoured to shew, but two general 
kinds of reasoning ; in the one, what I have called 
the first step of addition, forms the hypothesis; 
in the other, the subtraction forms the hypothesis. 
In the latter kind of reasoning, j. e. where the 
subtraction forms the hypothesis, it is hardly pos- 
sible to commit an error; for its force is 80 obvious 
and striking, and its parts are so seldom divided 
by parentheticgl matter, that there is little or no 
difficulty attending it. It is in te other form of 
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reasoning where the greatest embarraſsments occur. 
Let us then confine ourselves to a few observations 
on that kind of reasoning. 


The whole busineſs of this, which I call the 
principal kind of reasoning, is, as we have before 


observed, to shew that a being or number of beings, 


an action or number of actions, a paſsion or a 
number of paſsions, do or do not belong to a cer- 
tain nominal claſs, because it or they Jo or do not 
poſseſs some characteristic sign by which that 
whole claſs is distinguished. Now it is unfortunate 
that each claſs is not very accurately circum- 
scribed, and that some of them are $0 vastly com- 
prehensive.and distinguished by such an innume- 
rable train of characteristics, (many of which also 
belong to other claſses,) that it is hardly poſsible 
to steer clear of confusion. For example, the 
extensive claſs distinguished by the attribute good, 
as opposed to that signified by the attribute 
bad; the tribe denoted by the term right, as 
opposed to that distinguished by the attribute 
wrong ; nearly comprehend all the beings, actions, 
and paſsions of the moral kind within the scope 

of our knowledge. These again are indistinctly 
divided and subdivided into a vast number of 


inſerior, or special claſses, such as prudent, consci- 


entioes, char itable, honest, &c. and extravagant, avari- 
cious, vindictive, designing, &c. each of which should 
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be distinguished by general and special character- 
istics; but tlie signs are extremely obscure; so that 
when we would refer a particular being, action, or 
| paſsion to any of these claſses, we are at a loſs for 
a distinct sign or signs to direct our determination. 
Hence violent contests have arisen among man- 
kind, and thousands of volumes have been pub- 
lished, profeſsedly to determine whether a certain 
being, action, or paſsion, should be ranked with 
things that are good or bad, right or wrong ; and 
still not being able to determine, for want of a 
proper characteristic sign, the contest has been 
referred to the sword with no better succeſs. But 
when the characteristic sign or reason is distinct, 
our reasoning is equal to mathematical accuracy. 
For example, suppose it be said that 


William the Conqueror must have croſstd the sta; 
Because he came from the continent to this idand. 


This reasoning pr esents as clear a demonstration 
as any in the mathematics; for we must know the 
simple relations of number before we can demon- 
strate relations more distant or remote. And, as 
soon as we know that this island is surrounded by 
the ſea, we must admit that 


ALL THOSE, WHO [came 10 this land from * continent 
must have croſsed the sta. 


R 
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The words then between crotchets form the middle 
term or reason; 1. e. the characteristic sign or test 
to shew, that the individual to whom it is applicable 
is one of the claſs distinguished by having creſsed 
the ea. No problem in Euclid can be clearer than 
this sort of demonstration. But it may be de- 
manded, What means, what method shall we 


pursue to preserve any tolerable accuracy in our 


reasoning, where there is no definite distinction, 
no characteristic sign universally acknowledged? 1 
answer, That it is often very difficult: but method, 
even here, will afford us some afsistance. We 


should first consider the nature of the subject on 


which we are about to speak or write; for poctic 
beauties, mathematical perspicuities, wit, and rhe- 
torical embellismment cannot be blended, without 
doing manifest injury to each for the accommoda- 
tion of the others. Let then the poet keep within 


the province of verbal magic, for the muse must 


not be shackled by logical arrangement. Let 
the proszic entertainer wander in the fields of 
fancy, dreſsed in all the charming attire of chosen 
diction ; but' the enquirer after truth must pursue - 


his course, shackled in the formal trammels. of 


method; and let him even then consider, that his 
power is circumscribed to the reference of parti- 
cular things to general heads, by discovering the 


characteristic signs. If he be in search of the 


characteristic signs of the extensive claſses, good, 
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bad, right, wrong, or the like; it would be well to 
consider that the bonum in se, or malum in se, to Os 
that a thing is good in itself, or bad in itself, is not 
eusily establiſhed, For, to determine whether a 
thing be good or bad, right or wrong, we must com- 


pare it with some other thing, such as a religious, 


moral, legal, or an equitable precept; and such 
precepts should contain a definite description of 
the characteristic signs by which each individual of 
the claſs might be distinguished. Having found 


the characteristic sign or signs, we should then 


view the particular being, action, or paſsion under 
examination, (for we can only examine one parti- 


cular thing at a time,) and if we- find therein the 


characteristic sign, the being, action, or paſsion may 
safely be referred to the nominal claſs. But it must 
be confeſsed that there are many nominal claſses, 
about the characteristic signs of which men have 
not come to any definite determination. Nor is 


this a matter of little importance; for a man's life, 


liberty, and property frequently depend upon our 


accuracy in these points. Suppose in the law re- 


specting high treason the characteristic signs were 
to be obscurely defined, in applying it to the case 
of an individual, to discover whether his particular 
conduct poſseſsed the characteristic sign of that 
nominal claſs, may not the guilty escape or the 
innocent suffer? TY 
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A considerable property was lately at stake in 
one of the courts at Westminster, on the charac- 
teristic sign of a ship's s/randing on the coast, in 
order to discover whether, in the individual case 
then before the court, among the particular injuries 
the veſsel had suffered, there could be found the 
general characteristics distinguishing the nominal 
claſs signified by the term gtranding. Now if the 
general term s/randing had been the sign of one or 
more clear and definite characteristics, it would 
have been easy, perhaps, to have discovered them 
among other minute concomitants inseparable from 
every particular case: but the court znd jury were 
unable to determine precisely what general cha- 
racteristics the term stranding signified. 


The courts of law, indeed, are continually em- 
ployed in determining whether particular cases do 
or do not poſseſs the characteristic sign or signs of 
a general claſs; and often so incorrectly are thesigns 
defined in the statute to which the case is referred, 
that the court is obliged tg search for some simila 
caſe as a precedent, and decide on the judgment of 
a predeceſsor who had determined, perhaps, to 
the best of his ability, without having been able 
to discover any distinct reason, characteristic sigu, 
or middle term sufficiently satisfactory. 


* 
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* thing like perfection, indeed, in many 
cases, cannot be expected; for the characteristics 
of truth are frequently unattainable. What I mean 
by the characteristics of truth, 1s the eyidence of 
our own senses, or good and faithful testimony 
Although complete certainty is sometimes not at- 
tainable, there is much fairly within the scope of 
our faculties; and a great part of the confusion 
and obscurity attending the investigation of truth 
is owing to our ignorance of the analysis of lan- 
guage, and a want of method, To conclude these 
observations, however, let me earnestly recom- 
mend those, who undertake any kind of demon- 
stration, to reduce the matter to be proved into a 
number of distinct propositions; 2. e. to state the 
specific number of conclusions they mean to prove, 
and to be careful that the reason, on which each pro- 
position is to be established, be separately adduced. 
This practice, though militating against the fashion- 
able modes, will wonderfully promote perspicuity ; 
and, when practised with skill and accuracy, will, 
in many instances, render the demonstration eons 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Of the third degree of human evidence, 


IN the first degree of human evidence we form 


self-evident propositions grounded on intuition, i. e. 


we affirm the agreement or repugnance between a 
subject and a predicate, on the immediate evidence 
of our own senses. In the second degree of human 
evidence, we shew, on the ground of an aſsumed 
hypothesis, whose truth we suppose indisputable, 
that a subject and a predicate must agree or disagree; 
and this is called demonstration. But in the third 
degree of human evidence we must rest satisfied 
with the testimony of others, and, however falli- 
ble such evidence may be, we have no better proof 
of the truth or falshood of every thing which oc- 


curred before our birth, in the early part of our 


infancy, and of most of the information we obtain 
after we arrive at a state of maturity. 


There are many who were never out of this. 
island, and of course can have no other evidence: 
of the existence of such countries as France, Spain, 
Germany, &c, than the testimony of others; yet 
they have no reason to doubt the truth of the ex- 
istence of such places. We must rely on it for all 
our historical information; and, in short, a majority 


FP 
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of the circumstances of every kind which come to 
our knowledge have no other ground of support, 
yet they merit our entire credence. In all cases of 
importance, however, where it is in our power to 
judge for ourselves, we should never trust to this 
evidence. Logicians have laid down many learned 
rules to direct the judgment in doubtful cases of 
this kind; but as such as need their aſsistance have 
not sufficient skill to apply them, and those who are 
_ endowed with abilities equal to that purpose require 
no such aid to direct their determination, these 
rules can form no part of the eſsentials of logic. 


Thus then having viewed the three degrees of 
human evidence we maꝶ now fairly affirm, that 
every proposition, except those expreſsed in the 
imperative mood, wherein we command an agree- 
ment or repugnance between a subject and a pre- 
dicate, and those in the ofttive mood, wherein we 
shew a wish or desire of an agreement or repug- 
nance between a subject and a predicate, or such 
as are expreſsed in the form of an interrogation, 
must be supported on the ground of intuition, de- 
monstration, or testimony: for if to these we add 
such propositions as are expreſsed in the form of 
admiration or exclamation, which is but a strong 
mode of affirming, we take in the whole compafſs 
of language: that is to say, language consists of 

nothing more than a serics of propositions, belong- 
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ing to one or the other of the preceding claſses, 
linked together, as it were, by certain particles 
for whose meaning we are principally indebted to 
the labours of Mr. Horne Tooke. 


The greatest obstacle to dialectic improvement 
has been an almost total neglect of the analysis of 
language; indeed it is usually thought, by those 
who have made some little progreſs in dialectical 
study, that they could easily divide a written dis- 
course into distinèt propositions, but this has been 
seldom attempted, and (owing principally to ellip- 


sis) is more difficult than one who has never made 


an effort can poſsibly conceive. 'I am well per- 
Suaded, however, that the doctrine of propositions 
and the analysis of language should precede every 


other part of logic. Learners should haye short 


exercises written for the purpose, wherein the 
Subjects, copulas, and predicates are all expreſsed. 
These they should be first taught to transcribe and 
distinguish, by under-scoring them with a pen, so 
that the $225jects, copulas, and predicates may be 
fairly exhibited, They should next be advanced 
to leſsons wherein the cg is occasionally repre- 
sented by the sign of its tense, or wholly included 
in the predicate; and so on to exercises wherein 
the sbject or predicate is occasionally omitted, and 
some latent propositions are to be supplied, &c. 
Thus, by adrancing progreſsively, they will be 


| 
| 
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enabled to transpose the language of any author 
into logical order, and distinguish the propositions 
into afirmatrve, negative, pure, modal, optative, im- 
peratrve, interrogatory, and exclamatory, which are 


all the general claſses to be found in language: 


then, and not till then, should the doctrine of ideas, 
genus and differentia, be introduced to the notice of 
the pupil. Doubtleſs the doctrine of ideas properly 
forms the first part of logic, in the arrangement 
of a treatise intended for the learned; but 1 am 
well convinced, by some experience, that boys must 
be immedlately introduced into the praxis of logie, 


and that those parts of the ſcience which depend 
more on the powers of reflection abstracted from 


words, will naturally be acquired in the practical 
progreſs; for the vagrant thoughts of youth can 
never be sufficiently confined in the first instance, 
without being engaged in the actual distinction or 
arrangement of words, or some other sensible ob- 
jects to fix and employ their attention. An humble 
attempt to shew what a complete analysis of 
language would be, will be offered in the next 


chapter. 
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Be” attempt at analysis, 


THE mbiect o on hich 1 am 1 to ES is 
No. 23 of the Spectator. . I have chosen this piece 
for the two following reasons: first, because it was 
written by Mr. Addison, who stands high in esti- 
mation as an elegant writer; and secondly, because 
the sentiments it contains are entitled to approba- 
tion. It is neceſsary previously to observe, that 
we have hitherto applied the term proposition only 
to sentences wherein the sense is perfeet; though 
frequently the subject and predicate of such com- 
plete sentences contain in them one or more affirm- 
ations neceſsary to the formation and adjustment 
of the, particular aſsociation to be subjected or pre- 
dicated. Now, each of these subordinate affirm- 
ations are complete propositions; but as it was not 
absolutely neceſsary to enter fully into this minu- 


71e. in the consideration of propositions as em- 


ployed in reasoning, I purpoſely avoided it. In. 
the subsequent eſsay, however, I shall endeavour 
to distinguish every affirmation. | 


The following i is a e 1 ke between 
eee for the sale of. distinction. I. call 
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plete; i. e. such sentences as we have hitherto 
denominated propositions. In the composition of 
the subject and the predicate of a general proposi- 
tion, special propositions are frequently employed. 
Special propositions are either incident or subordi- 
nate. I call a proposition incident wherein the idea 
forming the subject is represented by the pronoun 
who, which, or that; and I consider that a subordi- 
nate proposition which has its proper subject, or the 
pronoun he, He, it, or they, but is yet no more than 
a component part of a larger proposition. 


Every general proposition in the text, including 
the reason on which it is grounded, (where a rea- 
son is aſsigned, ) stands between crotches, thus | ]. 
The special propositions are divided from each 
other (where the intervention of a conjunction does 
not sufficiently distinguish them) by the space rule, 
thus |: and the principal particles, whether em- 


plwKwoyed in connecting the parts of a compound sub- 


ject or predicate, or to exhibit the relation between 
one proposition and another, are (where the inter- 
vention of some other character does not render it 
unneceſsary) distinguished between greek iotas, 
thus: :. Wherever it is practicable, the general 
subject is divided from the general copula and pre- 
dicate by the section, thus p. And wherever the 
order of the language is such that one special pro- 
position divides the members of another, the two 
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fragments belonging to each other are distinguished 
at the two extremes, by the greek epsilon, thus, 
e The study of logic e|1 think le has been much neglected. s] ! 


The subject and copula of each special proposi- 
tion, and such particles as form no part of a special 
proposition, are printed in roman; the middle terms, 
where reasoning occurs, stand in italic; and every 
special predicate is printed in black letter. 

. 


Number 23 of the Spectator. 


DIVISION I. 


1“ There is nothing | that i more i betrays a bage 
ungenerous spirit, than i the giving of secret stabs to 
a man's reputation,”] “ \ 


This sentence comprises three special propositions: 
the first is Subordinate; the second is incident, the 
predicate of which is also understood to be the predicate 
of the last. They may be stated in logical order, and 
the deficiency supplied as follows, | 

Nothing is existent that betrays a base ungenerous spirit, 
more than ; the giving of secret stabs to a man's repu- 
tation betrays a bage ungenerous spirit. 


So that, in fact, here are three subjects: there is 
nothing 7s a complete proposition; but it also forms a 
stbject to the principal predicate, and is represented 
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by the relative that in the incident propucition, which 

forms a second Subject 5 ; and the principal Subject, 
namely, the giving of secret stabs to a man's repu- 
tation, makes the third. There are two predicates 3 
the word there meaning existent is the subordinate, 
and the words betrays a base ungenerous spirit, taken 
asecond time, forms the principal predicate, If weview 
the sentence as a general proposition, that is, as con- 
Sisting only of one subject and one predicate, it may 
be stated in * order: thus, | 


The giving of secret stabs to a man's reputation 
betrays a base ungenerous spirit more than any thing that is 
* 


Diviston II. 


“e Lampoons and i satyrs, e that are written with 
wit and : spirit, | s h are like poigoned darts; «| which not 
only inſtict a wound, : but : make it incurable,”] _ 


This sentence is one general proposition, including 
two incident propositions; the general subject is di- 
| W from the _ and predicate 1121 the section. 


bivisi0 n III. 


7 Fur this reason I am very much troubled i when i 
_ - I gee the talents of humour : and i ridicule in the poſseſsion 
of an ill natured man. 


2 
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This sentence being one general, consisting of tw» 
special propositions, is à conclusion grounded on a 
reason expreſsed in the preceding sentence; and the 
words in italic are substituted for the illative therd- 


fore: as, 


J am very much troubled when J se the bene of humour 
and ridicule in the poſseſsion of an ill⸗natured man; 

ere [I am aware ther] lampoons and satires, that are 
evritten with wit and Spirit, are like porsoned darts; 
which not only inflict a wound, but make it incurable, 


The text being elliptical, the | defect is Supplied 
between crotchets; and the whole may now be trans- 
posed into the syllogistic order, according to the rules 


page 101. 
: Diviston IV. 


| There cannot be a greater | gratification to a 

barbarous : and: inhuman wit, : than to stir up sorrow in 
the heart of a private person, to raise uneasineſs 
among near relations, and i to expose whole fami- 
lies to derision, at the time that i: he ramen unsten 


and undiscovered,”) 


This 4 one eur compound proposition, compris- 
ing two which are subordinate. The first subordinate, 
Joined to the principal predicate, forms the predicate 
of the three subjects which follow: the second subor- 
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dinate proposition concludes the period. The sentence 
may be exhibited in logical order : thus, 

To tir up sorrow in the heart of a private person is 
a gratification to a barbarous and inhuman tit, | a 
greater than which cannot be existent. 

To raise uneasineſs among near relations is a gratf- 
fication to a barbarous and inhuman tvit, | a greater 
than which cannot be existent. 

And e to expose whole families to derision, ę at the 
same time that [or while] he remains unseen and 
undiscovered, e is a gratification to a barbarous and 
inhuman wit, ea greater than which cannot be 
eristent, | 


When we drop the al and consider this sen- 
tence generally, i. e. as one compound proposition, it 
may be stated in logical order, and the parts distin- 
guished: thus, 


To stir up sorrow in the heart of a private person, 
to raise uneasineſs among near relations, and to expose 
whole families to derision, at the time that he remains : 
unseen and undiscovered, F is a greater gratification. to a 
barbarous and inhuman wit, than any thing __ can be 
existent. 


3 Diviston V. 8 | 
“ Tf, besides the accomplishments of being witty : and! 
ill natured, a man is vicious also into the bargain, | he is 
one of the most mischievons creatures | that can enter into 


civil sotittv.] | 
I'3 


% 
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Here are three special propositions, which form a 
complete hypothetical enthymeme, and, admitting the 
Mpothesis, it may be transposed into the stoic order: 
thus, | 


He who, b-5ides the accomplichments of being witty and 
z11-natured, is vicious also into the bargain, is ont 
of the mogt mischievous creatures that can enter 
into civil gociety ; | 

A man poſseſsed of the talents of Wi and ridicule, 
besides the accomplithments of being witty and ill- 
natured is, vicious also into the bargains 

Therefore he is one of thy most mischievous creatures 
that can enter into civil sotiety. 


Division V1. | 


[+ His satyr $ will then chirfly fall upon thost | who 
ought to be the most exempt from it. | 
| In 83 sentence there are two special propositions. 
When it is considered generally, i. e. as consisting of 
one subject and one predicate, the incident proposition 
is taken in as a part of the general predicate. 


Diviston VII. 


by £ Virtue, merit, ;and:every thing e that is praise- 
worthy, | Fe will be made the subfect of ridicule and a 
buffoon ery. £] y 
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"This sentence is a general compound proposition; 
e because it has three subjects and tuo pre- 
dicates; the section divides the general subject from 


the general copula and predicate, 


a Division VIII. 


bp It is impolsible to enumerate the evils| which 
arise from these arrotvs | that ſty in the dark. 


This fragment comprehends three Special propositons 
the general matter may be exhibited thus: 


To enumerate the evils which arise from these arrows 
which fly in the dark F is impoſsible. 


The aſsociation composing the general qubject is con- 
ceived in the mind, and, in the text, is represented be- 
fore the predicate by the pronoun it: if it be demanded, 
What is impoſsible? the real subject 200 be the 
proper answer, 


Diviston IX. 


[** And e I knot no 1 other « extust e] that is or can 
be made e for them, e than | that] the wounds | 
they give | are only imaginary, « and produce nothing 
more than i a secret ere in Tt mind ok the 
Er person. 


83 
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In this division there are froe special propecitions; 
their respective parts are Somewhat complicated; but, 
by attending to our different modes of distinction, the 
members depending on each other may be readily per- 
ceived. The pronoun I is the general subject, and the 
rest of the division composes a general predicate, 


DiIvISsION X. 


Il“ It $ must indeed be tonfeſsen, hat a lampoon 
or i a satyr do* not carry in them robbery : or ; murder. 


Here the whole of the second proposition forms a 
general subject to the predicate of the first, and is re- 
presented by the pronoun it, which has the first place, 
The second proposition is also represented by the re- 
lative that; as, | | 

It must be confeſs What must be confeſsed ? | Tat 
a lampoon or a satire do not carty in them robbery. or 
murder. 
Or, 

A "RD or a satire do not gatry in them robbery or 
murder; bat] must be confeſstd. 


„ 


„ 


Wen the verb zo do stands as the copula of a proposition, 
it is always a substitute for the verb zo be, This is also a false 

concord; for the partiele or disjoins the word lampoon from 5atyr ; 
and, as they are taken individually, the phrase hould have been 
written thus: it must be confe 1 that a * or a satyr es not 
carry in it, & c. 
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zu 7 1 Di vISIOo& XI. 4 

| 3 

But, at the same time, how many are thert 

that would not rather : lost a consiverable aum of money, 
ori tpen life itself, than be tt " « mark of infamy 

i and deriston? 


This paſsage comprises one Subordinate and a com- 
pound incident proposition; and the query is, whether 
the two former predicates would not, by many, be pre- 
ferred to the latter. The language would stand in 
the same order in an affirmative sense, 1.e. without the 
query; and the general matter may be exhibited thus, 

But | many at the same time Care existent, that would 
rather lost a considerable sum of money, or even life itzelf, 
than be rt up as a mbrk-of infomy amm vertoivn, 3 


Division XII. 


* And, in this cage, a man should congider | that 
an injury is not to be measuren by the notions of him 
that gives, but « of him | that receives 1b. 


This periad is one general proposition: a man is 
the general subject; should is the sign of the copula; 
and the rest of the: sentence collectively forms the ge- 
neral predicate. 11 comprises froe special propositions; 
the third and fuurth are eilipticul: the relatide that, 
which may be considered as a part of the predicateof the 
rst, represents the four propasitioms which follows 
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These remarks will be sufficiently evinced by the - follow- 
ing Statement : 
An injury is not to be measured by the notions of him | 


that gives it ; but an injury is to be measured by the notions 
of him | that receives if ;andia man should congsider that in 


this cast, 


A rimilar instance may be seen also in the ninth 
division; where the word that, printed in _ re- 
Presents the three final Proposition. 


Drvrs ron XIII. 


[6 e Those e | who can put the bear 8 upon 
the outrages of this nature which arg eber them, e F are 
not without their Secret anguish. !? 


. general comprebends three special propositions, 
2200 of which are incident, and the section divides the 
general maiter. It may be remarked, that the second 


incident proposition is Superfluous, and the sentence 


would be more elegant without it: as, 


Those who can put the best countenance upon outrages 


of this nature, are not without their secret anguigh. 


EF -Drvizron XIV. 
“ I F have often observed à paſsage in Sotrates s 


behaviour at his death, in a light | wherein none of the 


critics have congidered it.] * 
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"That is, 
None of the critics have consivered it in which light. 


Here the division ts 1 adooarts plain without an- 
notation : the pronoun I ts the general subject; have 
is the sign of the copula ; and the rest of the sentence 
forms a general predicates, . 


Division XV. 


“ That excellent man, entertaining his friends, 

a little before he drank the bowl of poison, with a dis- 

course on the immortality of the soul, | at his enter- 

ing upon it F gays, | hat | he does not believe | any, 

the most comic genius, can censnre him bes talking 
upon such a gubfect at such a wich 


In this sentence there are faur special Propesitions ; : 
| the parts of the first and Second, when SHated i in 2 
order, will stand thus: | 


That excellent man, entertaining his friends with 2 a 
discourse on the immortality of the soul, a little before 


he prank the bowl of poigon, [he, entering upon it, gays, &c. 


The third stands in logical order; but is, with the 

. fourth, represented by the word that, which may be 
considered as a part of the predicate of the second 
proposition. The section divides the general pee 
from the N predicate. ch 
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Division XVI. 


l“ E This paſsage, e I think, e evidently glances 
upon Ariatophanes, e who writ a comedy on purpose to 
ridicule the discourses of that divine philozopher,”] 


The pronoun I forms the general subject, and all 
the rest of the period is taken as a general predicate, 
There.is nothing else to remark respecting these three 
propositions, only that the last is incident, and that the 
Subject of the second is divided from its predicate by 
the first proposition, as appears by the small epsilons 
denoting the parts which belong to each other. 


Diviston XVII. 


“ Tt has been observed by many foriters, | that 
Socrates was 180 : little moved at this piece of buffoonery, 
: that i he was gtveral times present at its being acted 
upon the stage, and i never expreſsed the least regentment 
of it,”] PS | "3 | 


, 


In this sentence there is one general predicate fol- 
lowed by three propositions, the last of which is ellip- 

' tical. These three propositions are collectively con- 
cerved in the mind, and represented by the pronoun it, 
which forms the subject of the principal predicate. 
The following more general statement will sufficiently 
manifest these observations. 8 
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Socrates was 86 little moved at this piece of buffoonery, 
that he was several times present at its being acted upon the 
Stage, and never erpreſsed the least resentment ot it. 7: ie. 
all that precedes] has been obstrutd by many briters. 


It may, moreover, be observed, that the relative that 
also represents the three final propositions: as, 


Socrates was 0 little moved at this piece of buffoonery, 


that he was several times present at its being acted. upon the 
stage: that [i. e. what has been aſserted] has been ob- 


served by many boriters. And he never txpreſsed the least 
regentment of it; | ht has been observed by many tvriters, 


DIVISION XVIII. 


“ But, with submiſsion, I think e the remarks e 
I have here made le ghews us, that e this unworthy 
treatment made an impreſsion upon his mind, : though 
he had been too wist to diſcover it.“ | 


Here are froe special propositions, composing one 
which is general. The Special parts may be easily 
distinguished, and it will be seen that the relative that, 
in italic, represents the two latter propocitions.. | 


4 8 » AG - - 2 th 111 
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* Whenever a complete proposition, or a collection of pro- 
positions, form the whole, or a part of the subject, or the pre- 
dicate of another proposition, it is generally represented by 
the relative this or that, as may be seen in the „th, loth, I 2th, 
and I Cth divisions, and several subsequent parts of this eſsay. 
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Diviston XIX. 


“ When: Julius Cæsar was lampooned by Catullus, | 
he F invited him to a supper, andi treated him with :suche ?: 
generous civility, that he made the poet his friend ever 


after. 


The parts of these propositions are 50 perfectly in 
logical order, that remark is unneceſsary, The section 
Shews the general division. 


- ,Division XX. 


J“ Cardinal Mazarine F gave the game kind of 
treatment to the learned Quillet, | who had reflected upon 
his eminence in a famous latin poem.) 


This is @ general proposition, consisting of a pri- 
mary and incident part, stated in logical order. 


Driviston XXI. 


J“ The Cardinal F gent for him;] and [after some 
kind expostulation upon what | he had written, | 9 
aſsured him of his este em, « and « dismiſsed him with a 
promise of the next good abby | that should fall; | which 
he accordingly conferred upon him in a few months aftcer,”] 


Here the words after some kind expostulations 
upon what he had written, belong to the word 


5 


_ 
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Cardinal in the nature f an adverb, and shews that the 
word Cardinal, which is understood to be the Subject 
F the next proposition, is joined to its predicate in a 
more restrained sense than oben it forms the subject 
of the first proposition. Tn the first proposition, where 
| the Cardinal sent for him, the word Cardinal 7s $4b- 
jected generally; but, in the second place, the subject 
Cardinal is modified by previous expostulation, before 
an aſsurance of esteem is predicated. The words after 
esteem, to the end of the incident proposition, form 
another predicate to the subject Cardinal, under ad- 
verbial restriction. The last member wherein the 
relative which, forming a part of the predicate, Stands" 
before the subject, though seemingly redundant and 
detached, is taken as a subordinate proposition. This 
period, it will be seen by the division, ts represented 
as two general propositions, i. e. two propositions in 
which the sense is complete; but, if we supply the 
ellipses, there will certainly be found four general 
ee 


DivIs ION XXII. 


Wm This| had iso good an effect upon the author, that, 
he { dedicated the second edition of his book to the Cardinal 
after having 9 the paſsage | which had gwen 
Him offence,”] : 


1 
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Here are three special propositions: the pronoun 
this „forming the subject of the first, represents all the 
preceding division; so that, in fact, the whole of the 
twenty-first division forms the subject of this, consi- 
dered as a general proposition. The first of these spe- 
cial propositions is stated regularly; the second and 
third may be transposed into logical order: thus, 


| £ Quillet, after having expunged the paſsage £| which 
had given the Cardinal offence, e dedicated "as Second edition 
of 100 2 * the 5 a 


, 


Let us here direct « our attention to the comparative 
signs which, though every where distinguished from the 
propositional matter between greek iotas, we have not 
yet noticed in the annotation, On reviewing the first 
division of this chapter it may be observed, that the 
comparative sign more, referring to the particle than 
at the beginning of the third proposition, shews the 
relation between the first and third Subject with respect 
to the general predicate; The terms more and than 
are both totally distinct from the propositional matter 
considered specially. A similar instance may be ob- 
Served between the terms greater and than in the 
fourth division, other and than in the ninth division, 
rather and than in the eleventh division, so and that 
in the seventeenth division, such and that in the nine- 
teenth, and also in the preceding division. The proper 
cCeollocation of these particles in language is of great 
importance to its elegance and perspicuity; their force 
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indeed is suſſiciently stribing, but none unacquainted 
with the analysis of languags can point out the parti- 
cular relations they exhibit. After fruitleſs attempts 
to impart my ideas, with appropriate brevity, on the 
use and arrangement of these and similar particles, I 

am fully satisfied that, to direct the reader's attention 
to them, with a recommendation to Students that they 
will endeavour to discover what particular members of 
a sentence Such comparative signs respecttvely refer to, 
will be mare useful than any observations I am able to 
Her within the compaſs of my present design. 


Divis1on XXII. 


“ Sextus Quintus 6 was-not of 1504 gentrons+and, 
forgiving a teme) 5 es 
This is a regular proposition. But it may be worthy 
of remark, that the particle 80 exhibits the relation 
between the Cardinal's temper, with a reference to 
what has been related in the preceding, and that of 
| Sextus. Quintus, with a reference to what is about 
to be detailed in the frve subsequent divisions. | 


Bias XXIV. 


“Upon his being made pope, l the i - 
Pasquin 59 was, one night, dreſsed in a very dirty hurt, 
with an extuse written under it,] hat [he was forced to 
wear foul linen, because i his laundreſs was made a 


princeſs.”] 
22 
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The first part of this division is a simple profu- 
sition; the words upon his being made pope adverb- 
ially restrains the subject to time, The two latter 
propositions compose an elliptical example of the causal 
enthymeme : the defect may be HAPs thus, 


Because [he was deprived of ] his s laundreſs en Was 
mage a gs ond 


These two propositions may now be transposed into 
the syllogistic order, PR to the rules pages 88 
and 10T, | 


Division XXV. 


* This 7 was a reflection upon the popt 's sister; who, 
i before the promotion of her brother, i was in thost 
mean tirtumstancts ! that Paquin repregented her, ] 


' This is one general, comprising three special pro- 
positions, Stated in logical order. The word this, 
forming the general subject, represents the whole of 
the preceding division; so that the twenty-fourth di- 
vision forms, by substitution, the subject of this, con- 
Sidered as a general, proposition. The words before 
the promotion of her brother restrain the incident 
«1bject who, with respect to time, and of course are 


raken adverbially. 
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L As this pasquinade made a great noise in Rome, 
the pope offered a considerable aum af money to any per- 
gon | that should distover the author of it.] 


Here the first predicate is an elliptical middle 
term, shewing the reason of the agreement of the ge- 
neral subject and predicate which follow. By chang- 
ing as, which is the sign of reasoning, into because, 
je matter may be disposed in the order of a causal 

_ enthymeme, and the deficiency Supplied thus : : 


The pope offered a tonsiderable sum of monty to any 


person that should discover the author of it; 
Because HE [wished to be revenged on the writer f] this 


pasguinade [which] made a great noise at Rome. 
Diviston XXVII. 


% The author, e relying upon his holineſs's 
generosity, mas also on some private overtures 
| which he had receiven from him, | g e made the disco⸗ 
very himsrlf, “ 


Here the whole of what precedes the section is em- 
ployed to compose and adjust the general subject, before 
the consequent predicate could be attributed. 


T3 
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Diviston XXVIII. 


“ Upon which : the pope gave him the reward | he 
had promised; but, i at the same time, : to disable the 
satyrist for the future, ordered his tongue to be cut on, 
and! both his hands to be chopped off. | 


Here are "A special propositions; the first and 
Second stand in logical order, but the third is elliptical, 
and the subject which is understood is of a species dif- 
ferent from the subject of the first proposition, as will 
appear by the following transposition, wherein the 
defect is Supplied between crotchets : 


Upon which the pope gave him the reward he had pro- 
mised; but, at the same time, [the pope] ordered his 
tongue to be tut out, and both his hands to be chopped off, 

to disable the satyrist for the future, | | 


Now in the first, the subject is restrained by the 
words upon which; but, in the second proposition, it 
is influenced by the phrase at the same time: So that, 
though the genus is the same, there is a manifest dif- 
ference in the species. This special difference, between 
the subject expreſsed and that which is understood, is 
similar to what we observed in the twenty-first divi- 
gion; and the words which specifically determine the | 
Subjects are adverbial . 
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Division XXIX. 
yy Aretine is foo trite an ingtance,”] 


This sentence needs no comment. 
Diviston XXX. 


[© Every. one F knows | that | all the Kings i in 
Europe were his tributaries,”] | 


Here are two special proposition, the latter of 
which is represented by the relative that, and forms a 
part of the predicate of the former as. 


Every one knotvs that all the kings in Europe were his 
tributaries. 


| 1 Bens XXXI. | 

[66 Nay, there is a letter of his extant, in which he 

makes his boagts | that | he had "ns or gophy of Peu 
under 1 


The first proposition in this division may be stated 
in order: thus, | 


A letter of his is existent. 


The two subsequent propositions present us with an 
instance, exactly similar to what we * noticed in 
the preceding division: as, 
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He 5 makes his boasts in which, that he had laid the sophy 
of Pergla under contribution. 


Division XXXII. 


* Though, 1e in the various examples e | which: 
I have drawn together, | e these several great men e 
behaved themselves very differently towards the wits of the 
age | who had reproached them, | they all of them plainly 
shewed | hat] they were very sensible of their reproaches; 
and : consequently | that | "_ received em as very 


great infuzies,” ] 


Here the two last propositions form a regular en- 
thymeme: but, in this instance, Mr. Addison's hypo- 
thesis is not very good; for, all those who shew that 
they are very sensible of the reproaches of a wit 
may not receive them as very great injuries. That 
this exemple of reasoning is not very forcible, however, 
will sufficiently appear, by transposing it into the form 
of a causal enthymeme: as, 


These several great men received the reproaches of the 


wits of the age as very great injuries; 
Because they Het that they were very sensible of them. 


A modal conclusion, perhaps, might have been ad- 
mitted, but to conclude Positively that they all did 
receive them as very great injuries, Seems rather more: 


than the — will JuitYy. 
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DivIsioN XXXIII. 


“ For my own part, « I 5 would neyer trust a 
man | e that « | I thought e was capable of giving thest 
Secret wounds; e] and [cannot but think ha. e he 
would hurt the person, e whose reputation he thus aſsaults | 
e in his body : or his fortune e could he do it with the 
game security. 5 


Here are two general, comprising seven Special pro- 
Positions. The third, which is incident, has its sub- 
ject divided from its predicate and copula by the second 
proposition. The fourth is elliptical; and the first, 
JO * and Seventh are modal, 


Division xxxlv. 


There 18 indeed something very 3 and; 
inhuman in the ki scribblers of lampoons,”] 


This period is a compound proposition, and i it may 
be stated generally : thus, | 


Something indeed very barbarous and inhuman c is 
exiztent in thz ordinary scribblers of lampoons, 


Diviston XXXV. 


“ An innocent young lady shall be exposed for 
an unhappy feature, [a father of a family turned tori- 
ditule [for come domestich calamity,] [a wife be made un- 
easy all her life for a misrepresented word or action.” 1 


e 
g 
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The preceding are three modal affirmations, with three 


elliptical reasons hewing on what they are grounded 


the deficiency may be Supplied thus : 


An innocent young lady shall be exposed, | 

Because SHE [poſceſies] an unhappy feature: 

A father of a family may be turned to ridicule, 
Because HE [may have uffered] rome domestic calamity; 
A wife [may] be made uneasy all her life, 

Because SHE [is the * 7 ] a e word 


or action. 
| 


: Divivzon XXXV1, 


l“ Nay la good, a temperate, and i a just man 
g shall be put out of countenance by the representation of 


those qualitics | that ahould Do hind ann P. 


This is a tured compound priperitien, ating 
of a primary and an incident Parl. 8 


Division XXXVII. 


“ So 3 a thing i is 5 [when it is not” 
tempered with virtue! and i humanity.”] | 


That is, Lit the Proposition generally, Y 


Wit, when it is not tempered with virtue and bu- 
ir, F i is 80 pernicions a thing. 
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Divisiox XXXVIII. 
“ I have, indeed, heard of heevleſs inconsiderate 


writers | that, without any malice, 5 have gacrificed 
the reputation of their friends : and ; acquaintance to certain 


levity of temper, : and : à gilly ambition of” distinguighing 
themselves by a spirit of raillery : and : gatyr; « as if it 
were not infinitely more honourable to be a good- 
natured man «ithania wit.“ ! 


There is nothing remarkable here . in the final 
Propecttion, which # may be transpoeed thus: 


As if i to be a good · natured man were not honourable. 


: infinitely more than i to be a wit is honourable, 


Drvisron XXXIX. 


oy Where there is this little notulcat kde 


in an author, | he is often very mischievous without Degign- 
ing to be sa. 


The first proposition in this sentence may be rrans- 


posed thus, 


Where this little petulent humour $i is rxistent in an 
author, &c. 


The Second Stands perfectly 4 in logical order. 


33 XL. 


ö For this reason | I always lay it dotun as a rule, 
that] an indiscreet man is more: hurtful than 
an ill natured one. 
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This latter proposition is a conclusion grounded on 


. reason predicated in the second proposition of division 


thirty- nine, the words in italic are substituted for the 
illative therefore; and the example may be stated in 
the form of a causal enthymeme ; as follows, 
An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill-naturedone; 
Because he is often very mischie vous without * 
to be 50, 


Division XLI. 


( For, as the former g will only attack his enemits, 
: and those | he wishes ill to, | the other infures invif- 
ferently : both : friends i and : foes,”] | 


The final predicate here forms another reason, or 


middle term, on which the conclusion in the preceding 


division is Supported : as, 
An indiscreet man 1s more hurtful than an il{-natured one; 
Because he . indi fferently both friends and foes. 
Or, | 
He who injures ind: fferently both friends and foes, 1 is more 


hurtful than an ill-natured man. 
An indiscreet man 2njures ind! * both a and 


Fs * 


Therefore, an indiscreet man is mor? hurtfnl than an 
ill⸗ natur: d one. 


The first and wecond predicates in this division will 
also be found to form an auxiliary proof of the ame 
conclusion. 
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Divis fox XLII. 


(Is cannot forbear,; on this occasion, i trangcrib- 
ing a fable out of Sir Roger Ten I. which accident- 
ally lies before me. 


There Fr nothing here to attract our notice, only 
that the words on this occasion belong to the general 
Subject, 


Drv1810N XIII. 


10 A company of waggish boys F were watching 
frogs at the side of a pond;] and still, as: any of them 
put up their heads; | they g would be pelting them down 
again with stones,] Children, says one of the frogs, | 
you F never consider, | that | though he may be 
play to you, | it is death to us-! 


Here it mh be observed, that the pronoun this, he 


subject of the sixth, represents the second and third 
propositions; that the fifth proposition is modal; and that 
the word that represents the two final propositions. 


Thus have I concluded an efsay which has cost 
me more labour, and given me leſs satisfaction, than 
any other chapter in this treatise ; for it is extremely 
difficult to find typographical characters calculated 


| 
| 
£ 
? 
: 
| 
' 
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to distinguish clearly some sentences, and, at the 
same time, to avoid confusion. I had a notion, 
indeed, of attempting a minute verbal elucidation; 
but I soon discovered, that it would be neceſsary to 
adduce a number of examples, and that such an 
undertaking would form an ample subject for a ſe- 
parate treatise. I have therefore only endeavoured 
to exhibit the analysis, by the most perspicuous 
modes of distinction which suggested themselves 
to me; and am fully persuaded, that the subject 
will admit of very considerable improvement. 


I will take the liberty of again observing, that 
easy exercises first written for the purpose, and 
progreſsively short extracts from our best authors, 
would be of infinite advantage in the schools. 
Youths of the tenderest capacity | will Soon learn 

to distinguish the parts of a proposition, and to 
dispose them in order; and they may then be ad- 
vanced to simple reasoning. Thus would young 
students, while they are learning the connection 
between words and ideas, get into the habit of 
forming methodical combinations of words to ex- 
preſs their sentiments with perspicuity; and, by 
viewing and changing the order of language, ac- 
quire a knowledge of the modes of style proper to 
the various subjects on which they may have oc- 


casion to sptak or write. 
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The importance of a most intimate acquaintance 
with this subject must be striking, even to those 
who may think a general knowledge of most other 
branches of learning amply sufficient. For, surely, 
a clear comprehension of the principal medium by 
which we are enabled to receive and communicate 
knowledge, should be the chief object of our ear- 
liest solicitude. There are many indeed to whom 
nature has been so uncommonly bountiful, that 
they can reason well, and make the most judicious 
distinctions, though unacquainted with the rules of 
art: but this is by means of a kind of natural logic; 
which, like natural grammar and rhetoric, is the 
more excellent, in proportion. as it approaches to 
the perfection of established rules. Since, then, 
these distinctions we have noticed do really exist, 
surely a man, skilled in this branch of learning, 
will be as superior to others unacquainted with it, 
as a grammarian is to one unable to distinguish the 
several parts of speech. N 


* 


Father Buffier and others have divides style into 
grammatical and perſonal. They consider per- 
sonal style as a genus, of which grammatical style 
is a species; or, in other words, they mean that 
style includes syntax, but that syntax does not ex- 
tend 80 far as personal style: “ for,” say they, 
„ the syntax may be very just, when the 1 8 is 


2 0 
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wretched,” It has been farther observed, tliat 
grammatical style is confined to the rules of syn- 


tax, but that personal style 1s variable, according 
to the genius or humour of the writer. To this 
I beg leave to add, that logical style, which has 
attracted very little notice, includes syntax, and 
extends much farther ; but it does not reach 'so far 
as what is called personal style. I will venture, 
however, to athrm, that if ever that indefinite thing 
called personal style, or even punctuation, be re- 
duced to precise system, it must be by a proper 
knowledge of logical analysis. For he who pre- 
tends to prescribe rules for a proper style and a 


good punctuation, without being able to distin- 


guish subject, predicate, and middle term, will be 
little better qualified for the undertaking, than a 
blind man is to mix colours for a painter. 


_ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


* 


ik ropbictr or fallacy, inadequate and 3 reg- 


soning. 


i 


THE doctrine of sophistry, J. e. fallacious ra- 
tiocination calculated to deceive, formed a consi- 
derable part of ancient logic; and the moderns 
have also treated of sophistry, ranged under a 
number of latin names: but I have never seen an 
example of either of these claſses illustrated by a 
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special act of reasoning; and am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that they owe their existence to an ignorance 
of the true principles of reasoning. I have, indeed, 
ventured to affirm, page 96, that no reasoning can 
be false but from a defect in the hypothesis, an error 
in the deduction, or an inaccuracy in both. Leay- 
ing then the ancient distinctions of sophisms to 
rest in peace, let us enquire wherein reasoning 
may be false, inadequate or obscure; and, by tak- 
ing a view of the fountain head, endeavour to dis- 
cover the very sources of falsehood. 


By examining the structure of a complete act of 
reasoning we shall find, that the first place wherein 
falacy or error can poſsibly occur, is in the hypo- 
thesis. Now, though all sorts of propositions may 
form a component part of the subject and predicate 
of the hypothesis, the proposition or propositions 
forming the hypothesis must, in their general con- 
gideration, be either pure or modal. The truth of 
all pure and modal propositions must be grounded 
either on #:7uition, demonstration, or testimony; i. e. 
be either of the ſirst, second, or third degree of Hu- 
man evidence. Intuitive propositions admit of no 
proof of a force equal to the evidence of the senses; 
for if I affirm that this paper is white, no reason why 
can be found, or at least no reason of a force equal 
to the evidence of the sight. All propositions of 

U3 N 
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the second and third degree of human evidence, i. e. 
all those grounded on demonstration or testimony, 
admit of proof; that is, a reason why the affirma- 
tion is made may be aſsigned: but, very often, the 
reason cannot be found ; either because it never was 
or can be discovered, or because time has rendered 
the means of proof impoſsible. Whenever, then, 
the hypothesis or major proposition is self-evident, 
i. e. supported on the ground of intuition, we have 
the first and most certain of all human evidence. 
Hence we may dismiſs from our consideration all 
intuitive propositions, for errors very seldom enter 
into an hypothesis supported on that ground. 
Thus, then, we have reduced the principal cause 
of errors or fallacy in reasoning, namely, errors in 
the hypothesis, into a very narrow compaſs; since 
they must be found in propositions, supported on- 
some supposed previous demonstration, or on tes- 
timony. Now, if the hypothesis be offered as the 
result of demonstration, accompanied by the means 
of proof, we can examine and judge for ourſelves, 
and hence obtain evidence equal to intuition itself; 
but this, unfortunately, is seldom or never practised. 
On the contrary, dogmas and inconsistent aſsertions 
are offered in the form of an hypotliesis.— What 
am I saying?- Does the majority of mankind know 
what reasoning is, or when they reason? Nay, are 
the learned themselves much better informed re- 
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specting reasoning? Do they know that they reason 
from, a given hypothesis? No. So much has the 
art of reasoning been neglected, that men, endued 
with the most happy native talents, improved by 
all the fashionable embellishments of art, labour 
inadvertently to obscure a wretched hypothesis 
under a beautiful superstructure. Thousands of 
volumes have been written, profeſsedly to prove 
what never came within the grasp of human com- 
prehension; i. e. to prove something without an 
hypothesis. And all this has been done, as far 
as reasoning was concerned, without regard to 
method. The gigantic soul of Locke, by the 
strength of its own native faculties, removed a 
mighty maſs of rubbish.: but, had that great man 
been acquainted with the true principles of reason- 
ing, he would have directed his artillery against 
the piles of gothic structures with much superior 
method, and would have established his own theory 
in leſs than half the number of words. But, to 
return to our enquiry — In the hypothesis is con- 
cealed tlie principal part of the errors attending 
our reasoning: for it is seldom supported by intui- 
tion; and those propositions which are offered as 
theorems, or established truths, frequently rest on 
fallible testimony. Now, to attempt to erect a 
superstructure on such an hypothesis, without 
fairly offering it, with an acknowledgment of all 
its defects, as the condition on which the truth or 
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falsehood of the result must principally depend, is 
as sophistical as an effort to prove, by reasoning, 
the truth or falshood of a problem, when the means 
of proof never were, or are no longer, within the 
reach of mortals. The first object then, in the 
examination of reasoning, should be to discover, 
and the second, to investigate the hypothesis, 
where the means are in our power; and, if we 
cannot obtain perfect satisfaction, we should con- 
sider the hypothesis as nothing more than a doubt- 
ful condition, on the truth of which, the conclusion 
must be determined; and should never suffer the 
beguiling charms of that which is erected on such 
a basis, so to captivate us as to forget that the whole 
depends, perhaps, upon an improbable aſsertion 
to which, in the solitude of abstraction, we should 
be inclined to give little or no credit. Examples 
of a false hypothesis occur in abundance, but, to 
avoid redundance, the reader is referred to page 
119, where a satisfactory example is stated. 


The next place in reasoning wherein fallacy or 
error is admiſsible, is in the deduction, or what we 
have called the subtraction; that is, the operation 
of deducting the minor term from the middle term, 
as the subjeet of the major proposition. All that 
is neceſsary to be said on that head will be found 
in pages 106, 107, and 108, with an example from: 
Mr. Addison; but as I have given no. example. 
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wherein both the hypothesis and deduction are 
defective, after avowing the most sincere respect 
to the author, I shall take the liberty of giving the 
following example from the preface of doctor 
0h s dictionary. 

4% large work is difficult e.| because » it is 
large, le even though 1 all its parts might, singly, be 
performed with facility; e] [where there are many things 
to he dont, | each must be allowed its ahare of time : andi 

abour, in the proportion only | which it bears to the wholez] 
nor [can it be expecten, | 7hat | e the stones e which 
form the dome of a temple, | e should be agua tn and 
polished like the diamond of a b | | 


In this sentence there is @ causal enthymeme 
followed by two general, comprising six special 
propositions; the parts of which, and the depen- 
dence of the divided members, may be easily dis- 
covered by attending. to the various modes of dis- 

tinction, | 


Nov the act of reasoning is comprised in the three 
first propositions, ending with the semicolon ; for 
the rest of the sentence only aſserts, literally and 
figuratively, that eachof many things cannot be expected 
to receive the same portion of time and labour as may 
be allowed to the finishing of one thing, and of course 
can have no tendency to prove that a large work is 
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difficult, nor even that a large work is laborious, 
since the operation to be employed on each part is 
to be diminished in proportion to the number of 
parts which are to compose the whole; as appears 
by the contrast of the stone and diamond. All, 
therefore, that regards the reasoning, stands be- 
tween the two first crotchets. Let us then state 
the enthymeme in logical order, that we may dis- 
eover and examine the hypothesis. 


A large work, though all its parts might singly be 
performed with facility, is an 
Because it is . 


Now the attribute large is the middle term, and 
the hypothesis which we are to admit is, that 7o- 
whatever work the attribute LARGE may be applied, 


the attribute DIFFICULT is applicable also; and the 


hypothesis may be stated thus: 
Every woRK WHICH is Jarge 15 Difficult. 


Now it must be acknowledged that there are 
many large works which are not difficult, though 
they may be laborious: hence the hypothesis must 
be false; for if there were but one single work to 
which the attribute large is applicable, and to which 
the attribute diſſicult cannot be ascribed also, it 
vitiates the hypothesis. 
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| Now let us view the minor term, and endeavour 
to discover whether or no it be a fair deduction 
from the subject of the hypothesis. 


A large work, even though all its parts might singly 
be performed with facility, is large. 


Can this be considered as a deduction of minus 
from plus, or a species from a genus? Is not the 
minor proposition (omitting the parenthetical mat- 
ter) a futile repetition of the special proposition 
composing the subject of the hypothesis? Is not 
zayin g that a large work is large, the same as aſsert- 
ing that a thing is 50 because it is o But mark the 
conclusion. | 


Therefore a W though all its parts 1 | . 
ingly be performed with . is difficult. | 


Can a large wk has difficult, ak all 31 its parts 
mi ght singly be performed with facility? Certainly 
if, with facility, which is opposite to difficulty, each 
part might be singly performed, the attribute 41. 
cult cannot properly be applied to all those facile 
parts taken collectively, particularly if the portion 
of time and labour employed about each is to be 
diminished in proportion to the number of parts 
which are to compose the whole. To the honour 
* doctor Johnson, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that few men ever reasoned i in 80 extensive 

a style with leſs i inaccuracy. | 


. ? 
2 „ * 
99 


be aſsented to without proof. Hence he is seldom 


cative propositions that enabled Mr. Addison to 


Addison from No. 412 of the Spectator. In the 
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The next sort of defect we shall notice is what 
T call inadequate reasoning. 


- 


. 


The elegant sentences of Mr. Addison, which 
will be admired till our language shall be forgotten, 
are generally composed of short harmonious pro- 
positions, which are either descriptive, self-evident, 
or their truth is so very obvious, that they must 


under the neceſsity of cramping his periods by rea- 
soning. It was a fondnefs for this sort of indi- 


render his style so smooth and harmonious. He 
scems, indeed, to have been extremely partial to the 
writings of Mr. Locke; but able reasoning, it must 
be confeſsed, is not among the excellencies for which 
this charming writer is so justly celebrated. In 
pages 107 and 108 is quoted an inaccuracy of Mr. 


eleventh period following, in the same number, 
Mr. Addison reasons again, and is again defective. 
The following are his words: | 


4 Thert is not, perhaps, any real beauty or de- 
formity in on? piece of matter more than in another; 

Because we might have been go made, that what- 
ever now _ 3 to us might have shewn 
itself agreeable ;— 


— —— — — — — — ——— I 
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What! is this a sufficient reason why there is 
not, perhaps, any more real beauty or deformity in one 
piece of matter than in another © What has our make 
to do with the beauty or deformity of matter? Sup- 
pose mankind had never been created, would not 
all other pieces of matter have poſseſsed the same 
inherent attributes they do now? The truth 1s, 
Mr. Addison seems to have been satisfied himself 
that beauty and deformity are not positive characters 
in things themselves, but that they owe their ex- 
istence entirely to the effect which different modes 
of matter have upon our senses: this he attempts 
to demonstrate to others, but has, it will appear, 
entirely omitted the proof, — He concludes his 
period thus: | 


But we find by experience, that there are 
several modifications of matter which the mind, 
without any previous consideration, Pronounces at 
wont sight beautiful or deformed. ” 


But still here is no reason offered on which Mr. 
Addison's aſsertion can be grounded] for if, as we 
are now made, we are ready, without previous con- 

sideration, to pronounce modified matter beautiful 
or deformed, were we made with sentiments directly 
inverted with respect to deformity, we should only 
feel agreeable sensations on beholding things we 
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now consider loathsome. But, in this instance, the 
middle term or reason is entirely omitted; hence 1 
| call the reasoning inadequate, To have reasoned 
well Mr. Addison should have . himself 


thus: 


There is not perhaps any real i or deformity in 


ont piece of matter more than in another; 
Because these things exist only with relation to our senses. 


To which he might have added, as an auxiliary 


reason, 0 

For we might have been so made, that whatever now 

appears loathsome to us might have she wn itself 
agreeable. 


But then the proof, when the language is dis- 
- posed in syllogistic order, must depend entirely 
upon the words I have taken the lier of intro- 


ducing: as, 

THINGS WHICH exist only wth relation to our Senses, 
| are not, perhaps, existent in one piece of matter 
= | than in another; 

Real beauty or AYP exists only with relation 70 
our SENSES 3 

Therefore real beauty or deformity is not, perhaps, ex- 
istent in one piece of matter more than in another. 


It might, perhaps, be said, that Mr. Addison 
supposed his readers knew, without proof, that 


beauty or deformity existed only with relation to our 
0 = 
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senses. If so, what occasion was there for reason- 
ing? If an affirmation be taken for granted, there 
is no occasion for proof; if reasoning be neceſsary, 
the proof should be adequate. 


Reasoning may become obecure through an im- 
proper use of words, or by means of their equivocal 
meaning; but to attempt any thing more on this 
head, than a recommendation to authors of the best 
authority, for the proper meaning of words, would 
be undertaking a task equal to one of the labours 
of Hercules. Sometimes, however, we shall find, on 
nice investigation, that reason ing is rendered obscure 
by the arrangement of the language only: as, 


«© But because human judgment, though it be 
gradually gaining upon certainty, never becomes in- 
Fallible i and « approbation, though long continued, 
may yet be only the approbation of prejudice or fashion; | 
[1T 1s proper to enquire by what peculiarities | 
of excellence Shakespeare has gained and kept 


the favour of his countrymen.”] F 
Jolinson's Preface to wehe. -1 


| Now here the inference which stands bit 
crotchets is preceded by two middle terms, which, . 
either jointly or separately, shculd sufficiently jus- 
tity the conclusion. But, in order to examine this 
enthymeme accurately, let us supply the minor 
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term, which, though not expreſsed, is implied in 
the aſserting proposition, thus, 


It is proper h] WE should enquire by what peculiari- 
ties of excellence Shakespeare has gained and kept the 
favour of his countrymen, | 


Here the pronoun it represents the real subject 
which follows the predicate proper, and the minor 
term appears in capitals, Let us now state the 
conclusion, and ask the question why? when each 
middle term, with the neceſsary supplement, should 
form a satisfactory answer. 


It is proper t. WE should enquire by what peculiari- 
ties of excellence Shakespeare has gained and 
kept the favour of his W 
Wny! Pads. | 
Beca use WE llaleve that] human judgment, though 
gradually gaining upon certarnty, never becomes 
infallible; i and i Because WE [think further re- 
Searches might prove that] approbation, though long 
continued, may yet be only the N of Plat. 
dice or fashion. 


Now here the second, is a good answer. 7. e. 
che reason is perfectly satisfactory; but the first is 
rendered obscure by a bad arrangement; for it ap- 
pears that we are to appeal from the human judg- 
ment of a former time to the human judgment of 
a latter time; because, though gradually gaining 
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upon certainty, it never becomes infallible, But, 
by a small transposition, which indeed materially 
alters the sense, the first reason will be amply 
striking and satisfactory: as, 


Because WE [beliieve that] human * is gra⸗ 


dually gaining upon certainty, though f it never | 


recomes infallible, 


Here we appeal from the human judgment of 
$ former time to the human Judgment of a latter 
time, because it 1s gradually gaining upon certainty; 
which 1 is a reason sufficiently forcible, 


Thus, by tlie the conjunction though 


and the pronoun 1, i. e. by making the second spe- 


cial proposition pure and the third modal, we remove 


the obscurity of this very elegant sentence; as will 


appear by re-stating it in the doctor's own style, 
with this little alteration only: | 
But because human judgment zs gradually links 


upon certainty, . though it never becomes infallible; and 


approbation, though long continued, may yet be only 
the approbation of prejudice or fashion; it 1s N to 


enquire, &c. 


Obscurities of this kind frequently occur, par- 
ticularly where reasoning is expreſsed in such ex- 
tensive style, and this is certainly owing to an ig- 
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norance-of- the analysis of language; for, if the 
doctor, in his Iimæ labor, had reviewed the preced- 
ing sentence with a logical eye, he must have per- 
ceived the absurdity. 


As it would be tedious and unneceſsary to ex- 
preſs every thing fully, there are and ever will be 


considerable ellipses in language, ellipses which are 


only discoverable by analysis; for, in the fashion- 
able modes of familiar language, we perceive no 


when an omiſsion occurs. Hence are many writers 


mistaken, in the dependence that one part of a 
discourse has upon another; and often so confound 
the active and paſsive sense, that, when the proper 


supplements are added to exhibit a complete con- 


catenation, the most strange anomalies present 


themselves: and it is by no means uncommon to 


discover an inference stated, preceded by the illa- 


tive therefore, without any distinct reason whatever 


: having been aſsigned. 


Loet it not be supposed, that the preceding ex- 


amples are a few solitary mistakes, searched after 
and discovered with labour; on the contrary, 
numberleſs instances occur in our very best authors, 
particularly where the reasoning is extended to any 
considerable length. Nor is this a matter of asto- 
nishment; for the art of reasoning has been so little 
attended to, that even the most ingenious and most 
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learned men this country has produced were totally 


ignorant of its principles. Many indeed have, in 
a great measure, supplied this defect by the strength 
of their own native faculties; and no one in a more 


eminent degree than doctor Samuel Johnson. But 


those to whom nature has been 80 exceedingly 
bountiful, that they can feel the force of reasoning 
without being acquainted with its principles, are 
totally unable to point out exactly the connections 
on which the proof depends; i. e. each hypothesis 
and deduction. And it is curious to observe how 


a man of strong natural abilities will be embar- 


raſsed, if he be urged for farther proof, when he 
is conscious that he is right, and thinks that he has 


said what ought to be satisfactory. But it is a fact 
that many reason well without knowing when 


they reason, and that bad reasoning is as common 


among the learned as bad grammar is among the 


illiterate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Of method. 


Ass the former parts of logic acquaint us with 


the powers of the mind, inform us how to marshal 
the objects of our knowledge, and instruct us in 
rendering them subservient to an orderly, familiar, 


and comprehensive discipline, under the direction 
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of the will; method is intended to shew us how 
discoveries are made, and to teach us the best means 


of communicating them to others. 


Method is divided into analytic, synthetic, and 
arbitrary, In the analytic method, which is also 
called the method of resolution, we are taught to 
begin with a composition, and reduce it gradually 
into its first principles; as a chemist resolves a 
natural substance into water, earth, salt, sulphur, 
and mercury, and so acquaints himself, as far as 
he is able, with its first principles. This is also 
the method recommended to define a complex 
term, or a combination of ideas; and, if it were 


poſsible to reduce all the parts of the composition 
into simple perceptions of sensation and reflection, 


the analysis would be complete: but it is with the 
logician as with the chemist, some of the com- 
ponent parts will, either through their subtilty, 
escape in the proceſs, or resist the skill of the 


enquirer. 


The synthetic method is that wherein we begin 


with the simple parts, and put them together in 


an orderly manner, till we have completed the 


composition. Thus it appears, that if we could 


exactly trace a combination into its simple princi- 
ples by analysis, and let nothing escape, then, 
having noticed the order in which they were com- 
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bined, we could, by the synthetic method, join the 
parts together again, and so make up the combina- 
tion. But neither of these methods, however 
pleasing in theory, are, either in chemistry or logic, 
easily reducible to practice. These two methods 
are, also, by some, called natural methods, but na- 
ture wonderfully produces animals, vegetables, and 
all the admirable compounds in the foſsil Kingdom, 
by means far beyond the reach of mortal wisdom. 


Logical writers say, that the analytic method 
is employed in discoveries of the mind, that by it 
we are able to trace out the cause from the effect; 
but that sciences are taught by the synthetic me- 
thod: as in the mathematics, the mind is first 
informed of simple units, and thence gradually 
led on to an acquaintance with the highest com- 
binations, and into a knowledge of the most dis- 
tant relations. 18 


Both these methods are, doubtleſs, admirable 
aſsistants to the memory; for as things present 
themselves to the mind in a state of combination, 
and have a sort of dependence upon one another, 
so when we come to trace them backward by the 
analytic method, the dependence is perceived, and 
our procedure facilitated. Though these two me- 
thods are ingenious fabrications of the mind, and 
serve us as universal guides; yet, in tracing them 
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nicely, the best writers find it very difficult to 
preserve a clear distinction between them. 


% Arbitrary method,” says Dr. Watts, © leaves 
the order of nature, and accommodates itself to 
many purposes; such as, to treasure up things, 
and retain them in memory; to harangue and 
„ persuade mankind to any practice in the reli- 
„ gious or the civil life; or to delight, amuse, or 
entertain the mind.“ 


Those writers and speakers whose chief bu- 
5 sineſs is to amuse or delight, to allure, terrify, 
or persuade mankind, do not confine themselves 
«© to any natural order, but in a cryptical or hidden 
method, adapt every thing to their designed ends. | 
„Sometimes they omit those things which might oY 
« injure their design, or grow tedious to their 
«© hearers, though they seem to have a neceſsary 
&« relation to the point in hand: sometimes they 
* add those things which have no great reference 
4 to the subject, but are suited to allure or refresh 
the mind and the ear. They dilate sometimes, 
& and flourish long upon little incidents; and they 
skip over, and but lightly touch the drier parts 
of their theme. They place the first things last, 
« and the last things first, with wondrous art; and 
« yet so manage it as to conceal their artifice, and 
„ Jead the senses and paſsions of their hearers into 
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a pleasing and powerful captivity.” —A beautiful 
description of the effects which the native inge- 
nuity of the mind might produce, by n off 
the trammels of general rules. 


Thus, it appears, that the method which natu- 
rally suggests itself to an ingenious mind, peculiar 
to the identical object in view, is the best to be 
adopted ; for so various are the subjects about which 
method is employed, and so difficult is it to con- 
trive general rules for particular cases, that they fre- 
quently embarraſs those who attempt to apply them, 
and often destroy the spirit of a performance. 


It is indeed certain, that, in matters of enquiry, 
the mind, without regarding any rules whatever, 
pursues, to obtain its information, the best method 
which presents itself to its view, and, perhaps, 
never proceeds twice in the same way, 


The reason why the mind generally employs 
something like the analytic method, is, because 
the whole composition is too unwieldy for its ma- 
nagement, and therefore it endeavours to obtain 
the satisfaction required, by examining the parts 
separately. | ; 


For this same reason, something like the syn- 
thetic method is adopted, to communicate com- 


| 
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| plicated. r beginning with eimple objects, 
and gradually exhibiting to the mind of the learner, 
in an obvious order, all the parts of the composi- 
tion: and, in such cases, it is, perhaps, poſsible 
to adhere nearly to the synthetic method. But is 
this exactly a contrary picture to the means by 
which the discovery unfolded itself to him who 
explored the system? Surely every one who has 
attempted to invent, in the smallest degree, will 
answer, No; for complicated subjects unfold them- 
selves to the mind in so very irregular a manner, 
that were it poſsible to detail them in an order 
exactly the reverse of that in which they made 
their way into the mind of the discoverer, they 
would, perhaps, be scarcely intelligible. Upon 
the whole it will appear, that the analytic and 
synthetic methods, though beautiful piles of mental 
structure, have no real existence in the practical 
world. They may, however, be considered in 
logic, what imaginary models of immaculate recti- 
| tude are in religion and ethics; i. e. standards of 
perfection agreeable to which we should conduct 


ourselves as nearly as poſsible, consistent with the 
safety of our life and health. But we should not 


pine for want, to maintain a severity of moral rec- 
titude, incompatible with an occupation from which 
we may legally obtain support; nor perish in at- 
tempting to adopt a degree of pious purity which 
may be incosistent with the untowardneſs of our 
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present state. Neither should we so shackle our- 
selves with the analytic method, as to refuse use- 
ful things, because they do not present themselves 
according to rule; nor, in the communication of 
our thoughts, should we tread with such exact 
caution in the synthetic method, as to disgust our 
readers or hearers, with the stiff formality vr me- 
thodical arrangment. 


It is the introduction of a multiplicity of rules, 
invented, as it were, to teach men to philosophize 
mechanically, that has brought so many branches 
of learning into ridicule, and it was this absurdity 
which gave occasion for that admirable piece of 
humour, the © Philosophers of the F 1 Island, 
in Swift's Gulliver. 


THE END. 
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